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the measure of lens-value 


Mounting— 

as important : I ‘HE quality of a lens depends as much upon 
h the accuracy of the mounting as upon the 
as the 
‘sel workmanship of the glass. The calculations of 
glass itself the mathematician and the perfect work of the 
optician are either preserved or ruined in the 

mounting. 


The barrel of the mount must conform exactly to 
the calculations; the front and rear lens-combi- 
nations, separately and together, must be accu- 
rately centered in the barrel. A little carelessness 
—a little hurrying to save expense—and all 
previous work has gone for naught. 


At every step there must be, and is, no devia- 
tion from that exacting vigilance without which 
a Goerz lens could not give the results that both 
professional and amateur photographers have 
learned to expect from it. 
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The Tale of a Portrait-Lens 


AUGUST KRUG 


“AIOEBEGONE and pathetic behind 
the unwashed plate-glass window 
it lay, a symbol of outworn use- 
fulness. Wearily it seemed to 
shrink within the tarnished brass 
of its mount. and the clear glass in its cells was 
dulled with the passing of years. There was not 
a more uninteresting, drab unit among all the 
heterogeneous collection in the show-window 
upon which fell the shadows of the three golden 
globes swinging idly over the shop-entrance. 
It consorted, unwanted, forgotten, and all but 
obsolete, with the discarded and undesired of 
a hundred different fields of labor. 

A cheerless picture, indeed, with an outlook 
no less cheerless; yet, what of the past? Who 
can tell of the lineaments the old-fashioned lens 
has drawn—rich man, poor man, beggar-man, 
thief: with what willingness it had responded to 
the touch of the skilled finger upon its focus- 
ing-pinion, endowing with permanence the 
fleeting expression? In its half-century or more 
of existence, how many mortals have there been 
with cause to thank that derelict bit of glass and 
metal for its part in producing a faithful likeness 
of a departed loved one? 

On one side of the plate-glass partition, the 
march of Time proceeded undisturbed—meas- 
uredly—dustily—why bother to keep the window 
clean when the dust, by concealing defects under 
its kindly coat, increased the prices to be asked 
for the articles which had found their way to this 
port of unavailing hopes? 

Outside, the tide of traffic roared and rumbled 
along the Bowery, detaching now and then an 
individual who would gaze perfunctorily over 
the dingy assortment in the window, unmoved, 
for the most part, by the calipers, accordions, 
umbrellas, drafting instruments or lenses, yet, 
yielding to the fascination of the hock-shop 
window which Man finds it so hard to resist. 


From the time he stands, as a boy, with a heart 
yearning for the battered brass-cornet hang- 
ing beside trays of unnoticed jewelry, up to the 
memorable occasion when his wife sees fit to 
warn him, in no uncertain phraseology, of the 
inadvisability of spending too much time in front 
of the loan-office, lest public opinion incline to 
the belief that he has just emerged therefrom, 
the lure of the hock-shop window with its tar- 
nished treasures is potent. indeed. 

It drew the Youth, one fine Soring afternoon. 
He was sauntering easily down the Bowery, on 
his way from Cooper Union, refreshing himself 
by passing glimpses of the window-displays 
which line the avenue, those of dingy pawn- 
shops alternating with those of the most modern 
of electric lighting-fixture establishments, garish 
in their artificial brilliance. He stopped before 
our pawnshop, perhaps because it was a trifle 
dingier than the rest, and stood for a few minutes 
looking at the lens, peering through the dimmed 
glass which shut him off from it. The sun shone 
brightly into the window, and the three danc- 
ing, circular shadows lent a sparkle to the tar- 
nished brass which finally made up the Youth's 
mind for him, for he turned suddenly and en- 
tered the dingy-looking shop. 

A small, dark scion of the tribe of Judah stood 
rubbing his hands behind the counter, waiting 
until the Youth’s eyes should accustom them- 
selves to the change from bright sunlight to semi- 
darkness. An oily smile adorned his sharp fea- 
tures: here was a gentleman-customer come to 
buy, not one of those hard-ups trying yet to 
swindle an honest pawnbroker out of seven dol- 
lars on a gold watch that is worth no more even 
than thirty dollars. 

“Eh! G’d afternoon,” said he finally, never 
ceasing the circular motion of his hands, the one 
within the other. ‘What will you have I should 
do for you today?” This was calculated to make 
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the Youth feel at ease, as though he were an 
old and valued patron of the house. 

The Youth, however, was somewhat diffident. 
This was an experience for him, since pawn- 
shops were rather out of his line. “Why,” he 
said uncertainly, almost regretting the impulse 
which had brought him to the shop, “I would 
like to find out the price of one of the lenses in 
the window there—” 

“Sure, yes!’ came the ready assent.. “Which 
one was it you was meaning?” 

If the Youth had been more accustomed to 
the usages of purchasing in pawn-shops, he would 
not have indicated his choice as readily as he 
did. For in such emporiums, the price of an 
article is in direct proportion to its desirability, 
or, in other words, its value to the buyer. The 
seller’s intuition in respect to this value is un- 
canny, and with the inherent aptitude for bar- 
gaining possessed by the race, the purchaser 
who saves money is fortunate, indeed. There 
is, however, as the man who loves to mix proverbs 
would say, a Providence watching over those 
who rush in where angels fear to tread, and this 
Providence provided for our Youth. 

Giving the lens a surreptitious wipe, as he re- 
moved it from the window, the pawn-broker set 
it down between them on a little felt-mat, and 
delivered himself of a modicum of sales-talk be- 
fore permitting the Youth to handle it. “Sucha 
fine lens they don’t make it no more nowadays. 
Feel how heavy and strong it is!” 

The Youth weighed it in his palm, and it was 
even as claimed. With mind educated from 
much looking in at photo-supply house windows 
and much reading of books photographic, he 
was inclined to doubt, however, that the exces- 
sive weight was an advantage or that the modern 
lenses were so much inferior. He therefore heid 
his peace, having wit enough to classify the state- 
ment in its proper place as sales-hokum. With- 
out a word he pulled a rule from his pocket and 
measured the diameter of the lens-glasses, after 
which he focused the window of the shop on an 
envelope, and measured the back-focus. 

“Inch and a half into six inches goes four times,” 
he muttered to himself. “An F/4 Petzval lens, 
sure enough, between six- and seven-inch focus, 
near as I can make out. Why, the blamed 
thing is nearly six inches long— and heavy! 
Why,—” He left the sentence unfinished. 

The pawn-broker solemnly watched the per- 
formance, noted the evident tallying of the lens 
with specifications, and decided to add two dol- 
lars to the price he had intended to ask. 

The Youth finished his inspection of the 
lens by going over it for scratches and dents, 
and seeing that the rack-and-pinion focusing- 


He 
studied photography—really studied, not snap- 
shooting, you know—for over six months of his 
almost eighteen years, so that the examination 


attachment was in  working-order. had 


he gave the lens was especially thorough. He 
looked up finally. “How much for this?” he 
asked directly, thus again betraying his in- 
experience in hock-shop bargaining. 

The pawn-broker saw the desire in the eager 
eyes, and added a dollar to the mental estimate. 
“Eight dollars, special to you,” he said with af- 
fected nonchalance, while keeping his keen eyes 
fixed on those of the Youth. 

Now, at the time of this tale, 314 x 414 plates 
were obtainable for twenty cents a dozen, and 
amateur photographers were wont to object 
strenuously when the price of hydrokinone and 
of pyro rose to nine cents an ounce, in ounce-lots. 
Metol substitutes were unknown. A dollar was 
a unit of purchasing-power that meant some- 
thing. It would buy a day’s labor, and com- 
manded a certain amount of respect in a grocery- 
store or haberdashery. 

The Youth, therefore, had felt rather affluent 
upon entering the shop with two dollars and 
seventy-eight cents crowding his wallet: certainly 
he had not expected such a casual death-blow 
to his hopes of owning the lens. 

“What!” he gasped, horrified. “Eight dol- 
lars?’ Go on! For that dirty old relic? Not 
on your life!’ Unwittingly he had adopted the 
correct tactics, which he made more effective 
than usual by his apparent sincerity. He laid 
the lens back on the felt-mat with reluctance, 
and with a muttered “Thanks, anyway,” he 
prepared to leave. 

He was only half-way to the door when the 
pawn-broker, galvanized into sudden action, 
came running from behind the counter and 
caught him persuasively by the lapels of his coat, 
standing before him in such manner that he could 
further his progress toward the door only by 
resorting to physical violence. The Youth 
stopped, tried to back away, stood still. 

He caught phrases here and there of the pawn- 
broker’s uninterrupted flow of language, “— 
please don’t go yet—such a fine lens—make us 
an offer—lens is just what you want—” and 
felt himself being pushed gently toward the 
counter whereon lay the lens. 

“No!” he exclaimed with some irritation, en- 
deavoring to shake off the detaining hands. “I 
don’t want it, I tell you. Why, it’s—it’s—” 
he cast about wildly for something he could say, 
truthful yet detrimental, “it has no diaphragm— 
no iris—not even Waterhouse stops—” 

“TI tell you,” suggested the pawn-broker 
with the air of one solving the knottiest kind of 
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a problem. “You make me an offer for this 
fine lens as is—with a nice leather-cover for it, 
but no porterhouse diagrams or nothin’ like that. 
You make me an offer.” He paused expectantly. 

“Dollar and a half,’ hazarded the Youth des- 
perately, trying to push past and gain the door. 

“Oi weh!” cried the pawn-broker, raising his 
hands and rolling his eyes in well-simulated 
horror. “A dollar and a half—no, no! Make 
it two-fifty—you'll take he wheedled. 

“Nope: dollar ’n’ a half—that’s all,”’ and there- 
with the Youth broke the hold and made for 
the door with rapid steps. 

“Wait—stop! A dollar and a_half—it’s 
yours!” hastily conceded the pawn-broker.  Ir- 
resolutely the Youth teetered on the door-sill: 
hesitated, and was lost. The pawn-broker es- 
corted him ceremoniously over to the counter, 
wrapped the lens in newspaper with a flourish, and, 
receiving his dollar and a half, held the door open 
as the Youth passed into the Spring sunshine, and 
slowly threaded his way through the hurrying 
Bowery throng. 

The realization dawned that he was the owner, 
actually, of an F/4 Petzval portrait-lens, the 
Jatest addition to his photographic equipment, 
which already consisted of a 4x 5 hand-camera 
(second-hand: cost, five dollars) fitted with a 
lens which gave sharp pictures, to be sure, and 
had enormous depth of focus; but which, as 
far as speed was concerned, left much to be 
desired. With his head filled with visions of 
future attainment in the line of portraiture, the 
Youth betook himself homeward. For the space 
of several weeks he kept his spare moments oc- 
cupied by ineffectual attempts to reconcile a 
four-inch lens flange and an_ inch-and-a-half 
lens-board. Experiments with the front-board 
removed and the lens fastened in place with 
adhesive tape, the whole affair being subsequently 
swathed in focusing-cloths, were next essayed, 
with results, to say the least, of a very depress- 
ing kind. The business of focusing, hitherto 
so easy, developed unexpected difficulties. Ears 
had a peculiar tendency to appear as though 
constructed of a particularly fuzzy variety of 
cotton when nose and eyes were focused sharply, 
and there was no friendly iris-diaphragm to turn 
to in such an emergency. 

There were other difficulties, too. For some 
reason or other, the camera had to be pushed 
right up close to the sitter when a “large head” 
was to be made, and somehow, although the ex- 
posure was right, and development carried to 
just the proper lengths, good prints made and 
nicely mounted, there was always a certain some- 
thing about the pictures which kept them from 
being entirely acceptable as portraits of the sit- 


ters. The Youth could not explain it or account 
for it, but the fact remained and was attested by 
the pictures. The noses all seemed sort of large 
and the ears small and sometimes missing al- 
together—a most inexplicable phencmenon. 

After the novelty of the possession of an F/4 
lens wore off, these unforeseen items, added to 
the biggest one of all, the difficulty of manipu- 
lation, the inconvenience of focusing and then — 
wrapping the camera in the focusing-cloth and 
tucking it in as carefully as ever baby was cradled, 
before inserting the plateholder, all rather preju- 
diced the Youth against the luckless objective. 
Of course, it did not look, perched proudly on the 
camera-front, like the lens which had lain for 
so long in the hock-shop window: it had been 
cleaned and polished until it shone. Still, he 
seemed to get better results with the old lens, 
and results count. He didn’t care about mak- 
ing portraits, anyway. It was a thankless job. 
It was getting to be so that people would not sit 
for him any more, even when promised half-a- 
dozen prints or so. Of course, the lens got the 
blame for all the trouble. 

It was, therefore, relieved from active duty, 
and relegated to an obscure corner of a chiffonnier- 
drawer, there to languish for a period of years, 
unchanged amid perpetual change. The Youth 
grew up and passed his majority, waxing wise and 
skilled in the art of photography: cameras nu- 
merous and good did he possess, and of lenses he 
had a plenteous store. In theory and practice 
alike did he excel: the years had brought him 
increased knowledge. 

On a certain rainy Saturday afternoon, his 
customary outing with a camera postponed on 
account of wet grounds, the Youth, actuated by 
the great American desire-to-know-how-it-works, 
decided to dissect a lens. The idle whim of an 
idle moment was no sooner thought of than acted 
upon. What more suitable than that the an- 
cient Petzval, having outlived its usefulness, 
should be offered up for the sacrifice? 

Shortly the cells were scattered over the table- 
top, and the glasses of the front-combination 
were being pried apart. Iridescent markings 
showed as the balsam yielded, and the net re- 
sult was four pieces of glass and a plenitude of 
brass-parts and screws. 

“Hum!” cogitated the Youth. We'll keep on 
calling him that. ‘Nothing very complicated 
about all this. But then—what can you expect 
for a dollar and half?” 

A good deal of rubbing and a little alcohol 
finally cleared the hardened balsam from the 
glass, and the Youth idly fitted the glasses to 
each other. There were two negative glasses, 
one a plano-concave, and two of positive sign, one 
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of which was practically plano-convex. Curi- 
ously enough, the curvatures of two, one each 
of positive and negative, appeared to be the same, 
but complementary of course, so that when the 
Youth superposed them, behold, the result was 
no lens at all! One simply neutralised the other, 
giving in effect a single flat piece of glass a little 
more than a quarter of an inch thick. 

“Very interesting,” mused the Youth. “But 
hold on a minute. A positive and a negative 
element which neutralise each other—where have 
I heard of that being done? A negative lens 
combined with a positive one makes a telephoto 


“What’ll I have when I've finished, 


data-sheet. 
and what’ll I do with it?” he asked himself, and 
prepared pencil and paper to record his answers. 

“There has been no attempt at correction of 
the elements, so that I shall have a soft-focus 


lens. Of course, I already have a couple of those, 
but this latest one will not be an ordinary lens, 
for a reason which gives it two advantages of 
importance, since none of my other lenses pos- 
sesses even one of them. 

“The lens is a telephoto-lens in principle, and 
this means, first of all, that the equivalent focus 
of the lens can be changed at will. Thus, if I 


AS THE PETZVAL PORTRAIT-LENS LOOKED AFTER ALTERATIONS (DIAPHRAGM 
OMITTED, BUT PLACED DIRECTLY BACK OF POSITIVE LENS). 
NOTE—REVERSING THE CONCAVE GLASS DECREASES 
DEFINITION BUT WIDENS THE FIELD OF VIEW 


lens—true—but this neutralisation-business—ah! 
With an air-space between! Eureka! That’s 
the principle of the Dallmeyer-Bergheim, the 
first lens especially designed to produce softness 
of focus. The question is, will my combination 
work? Have I accidentally stumbled upon a 
Dallmeyer-Bergheim lens?” 

He quickly extemporised a lens-mount from 
a couple of cardboard tubes, and fastened the 
newly organized soft-focus lens temporarily to 
a view-camera front-board. A half-hour was 
then spent in various adjustments of the com- 
binations, some weird effects being obtained on 
the focusing-screen, and at the end of that time, 
a perspiring Youth it was who withdrew his 
head from under the focusing-cloth and remarked, 
“Whew! I’m warm! But it works!” 


The accuracy of his conclusions being thus ex- 
perimentally verified, the Youth sat down to 
study his make-shift lens and his hastily penciled 


want a nine-inch lens for a four-by-five plate, I 
can adjust the separation of the glasses to give 
me this focal length just as readily as I can 
obtain an eighteen, twenty-four, or fourteen- 
inch equivalent focus. The wider the glasses 
are separated, the less the focal length will be. 
A long-focus gives a compact lens, but a short- 
focus will extend the combination somewhat. 

“To be sure, this proceeding means that al- 
though the actual working-aperture remains the 
same, its nominal or F/ value changes with each 
change in focal length. The amount of this 
change can be figured out readily, though, and a 
little table compiled for guidance. Another 
practical limitation to the advantages of theory 
will be imposed, too, because the diffusion will 
be too great at full opening with the smaller 
focal lengths, and nine inches will probably 
be the shortest I can use. 

“The other advantage is also a property of the 
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telephoto-lens, and is due to the fact that the 
optical centre of a telephoto-combination is not 
situated in close proximity to the diaphragm, 
as is commonly the case, particularly with rapid 
rectilinears and single lenses; but is situated some 
distance out in front of the lens, depending on 
the focal length, of course. This permits the 
use of a lens of long focal length with a compara- 
tively short bellows-extension. I shall, how- 
ever, probably adjust my lens and camera so 
that for ordinary landscape-work I shall be using 
practically the whole of the bellows, thus get- 
ting the benefit of the longest focal length usable 
on the camera. 

“Now, since the curves of both glasses are of 
rather short radius, diffusion due to spherical 
aberration will be great. This is desirable for 
landscapes, because here a fairly good amount 
of diffusion should be obtainable at a small 
aperture, let us say F/16. This combination of 
reasonable diffusion with a low stop-value is 
just the opposite requirement to that of por- 
traiture, each field of work needing a lens best 
suited to it. 

“On the whole, then, I think I have done a 
fair afternoon’s work. When I get a_brass- 
mounting fixed up so that the separation of the 
glasses can be changed, and get some sort of a 
diaphragm rigged up, I ought to have a very 
good landscape-lens.” 

With that the Youth busied himself and soon 
had his own model soft-focus lens permanently 
mounted and in shape for serious work. The 
old barrel was cut in two, and a new brass-tube 
was machined to make a sliding fit inside one 
of the halves. The two glasses were mounted 
in cells which screwed into the ends of the tubes. 
The amount of separation required was deter- 
mined by trial and error, and the positions for each 
focal length etched on the inner tube. When 
adjusted, the tubes were held rigidly in place 
by a thumb-screw. There was some difficulty 
with the diaphragm, as its position theoretically 
should have varied with the focal length; but 
its location was settled arbitrarily, once and for 
all, with no perceptible effect on the definition. 


Then one day the Youth packed up his eight- 
by-ten, with a staunch tripod, and wandered 
afield to test the lens. He does not believe in 
making a multiplicity of exposures, particularly 
when using his eight-by-ten; but the negatives 
he obtained that day were very satisfying. 

He finished a number of prints, and showed 
them to the Official Critic at the Club one even- 
ing. This awesome individual had on his rub- 
ber-apron and was preparing for a developing- 
orgy, but he stopped in the middle of his mix- 
ing and let the sulphite cake as it would while 
he examined the prints which the Youth handed 
him for his criticism. 

He ran them over hurriedly at first, then more 
carefully the second time. On the third round 
he inspected each one minutely, holding it close 
one instant and farther away the next: squinted 
through his hand in the orthodox manner, then 
laid them all out, side by side upon the table. 

“Quality-work, my boy,” he said apprecia- 
tively. “I'm not going to jump on you very 
hard because of the compositional defects: there 
are not many and they’re easy to get rid of— 
besides, I know these are just proofprints. 
They're nice, though: the chemical quality from 
start to finish is mighty good. But the lens- 
work is what appeals to me. A quiet soft-focus 
softness, without excessive fuzziness anywhere 
in the print, is what I like to see—and you've 
got it here. I know what lenses you have—I 
have some of the same—and some day you're 
going to show me how to get effects like this 
with them.” 

“Tl be glad to,” said the Youth. “But this 
is another lens entirely, sir. I’m glad you like 
the quality, because I was more than eager to 
make good on this lens.” 

“New lens, eh?” grumbled the Official Critic, 
“Well, I suppose I shall have to get one. Noth- 
ing like having all the modern improvements.” 

A little smile showed itself for a moment on 
the face of the Youth. He was thinking of a 
tarnished bit of brass and dusty glass, symbol 
of outworn usefulness, resting in the shadows 
of three idly swinging golden globes. 
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Friend Charley has a Smith-made lens, 
While Robert owns a Struss; 

And every time they chance to meet, 
They fuss and fuss and fuss. 


For Charles maintains no other lens 
That man has ever made 

Can equal that which Smith has ground, 
Or cast it in the shade. 


While Bob with vehemence contends 
The Struss lens has no peer, 

And that its work will be excelled 
He never needs to fear. 


They prate of softness and of depth, 
When everything is muzzy, 

And say the print has atmosphere, 
When it is only fuzzy. 


And so they quarrel and they fuss, 
From early morn till night; 

While each asserts the other’s wrong, 
And he alone is right. 


But one day I took to the club 
A print so poor, so awful, 

If I'd been hanged for making it, 
You would have said ‘twas lawful. 


s. Struss 


So woggly-woozy was the thing,— 
Now, really, I’m quite serious,— 

One glance at it would make you reel, 
From two you'd grow delirious. 


When Bob and Charley saw that print, 
They both became ecstatic; 

With loving looks they lingered long, 
Their praises were emphatic. 


“Why, that’s a peach!” Friend Charles 
exclaimed, 
In perfect admiration; 
“Tl say that it’s some pippin, too,” 
Was Bob’s asseveration. 


“Tl bet vou made it with a Smith,” 
Said Charley then to me; 
“He used a Struss,”’ Friend Bob replied, 
“As you can plainly see.” 


Once more the wordy battle raged 
Until the setting sun, 

When both, all spent, appealed to me 
To show them how ’twas done. 


“Tl gladly tell you both,” said I, 
“Since you my secret beg: 
Whenever you expose the plate, 


Just kick the tripod-leg.” 


L’Envo1 
Six moons have waxed, and six have 


waned. 


Yon twain wage as of yore 
The battle of the Smith and Struss,— 
But greet me nevermore. 


The Developer. 
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I Accept the Challenge 


LEHMAN WENDELL 


HOTOGRAPHERS, amateur as well 
as professional, know that there are 
(S two general types of lenses, the con- 
vertible and the non-convertible. 
Sea) The convertible lens, as the name 
implies,-is so constructed that its different ele- 
ments can be used independently. For instance, 
if we want to photograph a certain view and find 
that the image is too small with the complete 
lens, we can unscrew the front element and obtain 
a much larger image with the rear lens. Some 
lenses are triple convertible, so that three different 
focal lengths can be had with the one lens. 


point, I illustrated the article with the photo- 
graph of a cricket, made with the rear lens only. 
I also brought out the point that for close-up 
work it is best to stop down as much as possible. 

No sooner had my discovery been made public, 
than I was challenged. The challenge came from 
men who evidently understand the theoretical 
side of lenses better than they understand the 
practical side; for it was quite evident that they 
had used their theoretical knowledge only, and 
had not gone to the trouble to experiment with 
the rear element of a non-convertible lens to see 
whether my claims were just or false. 


““THUNDER-STORM ON MT. BLANC” 


Naturally, a convertible lens is very useful at 
times, as every photographer knows. 

A non-convertible lens is so made that it must 
always be used in its entirety. In that respect, it 
differs from the convertible. However, some 
time ago I made the interesting discovery that for 
very near work it is possible to use the rear 
element of a non-convertible lens. At least, that 
is true of my lens, as well as of other non-convert- 
ible lenses I have used, thoug): not of all of them. 
My own lens is a Bausch and Lomb Tessar, 
Series Ic, F/4.5, 53-inch focus. My camera is a 
Revolving-Back Auto Graflex Junior, 2} x3} 
inches. This camera is usually provided with a 
63-inch lens, but I prefer a shorter focal length 
because it enables me to use every inch of the 
bellows, a feature which is indispensable when 
making nature-studies. At the same time, the 
focal length is sufficient to prevent distortion. 

I described my discovery in the July, 1922, 
issue of Poto-Era MaGazinE, and, to prove my 


LEHMAN WENDELL 


The first challenge came from a well-known 
lens-manufacturer, to whom I had sent a print of 
my cricket, with proper explanation. The reply 
was curt, almost brusque, as if to chastise the lay- 
man who had the effrontery to tell the lens-manu- 
facturer what his lenses would do. The idea! 
What do you know about lenses, anyhow? You 
go hoe in your own garden! That was the tone of 
the letter. I was told that my discovery was not 
a discovery at all, and the writer of the letter 
maintained that the rear lens could not be used. 
“You say,” he wrote, “that you had to stop 
down to the smallest diaphragm-opening in order 
to obtain proper definition, and by so doing you 
really converted your camera into a_pinhole- 
camera. You could have obtained the same 
result with no lens at all.” Thus spoke Theory. 

Pardon me, my dear Mr. Theorist. I should 
have known better. I apologise profusely and 
forever. I bow in the dust before you and 
apologise once more. What a saphead I have 
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been! What a ninny! I even disgraced myself 
to the extent of writing an article for PHoro-Era 
MaGazine, and when the article finally appears, 
I discover to my dismay and humiliation that 
I am describing a discovery which isn’t a dis- 
covery. I have disgraced myself and Puoto-Era, 
and have belittled the intelligence of its readers. 
Let me crawl into a gopher-hole and repent. 

But while we are looking for the gopher-hole, 
let me do a little additional experimenting, I 
do so love to play with my camera. You say 
that I have converted my camera into a pinhole- 
camera and that I could have obtained the same 
result with no lens at all. That certainly is 
interesting. Let us try it out, at once. First 
of all, let us remove the front lens and focus with 
the rear element on a small object. I find that 
we can bring the camera as close as six inches 
from the object. Now, we remove the back lens, 
place the camera where we had it before, stop 
way down, and make our exposure. What is the 
result? A futurist’s picture of a thunder-storm 
on Mont Blanc. Evidently the no-lens com- 
bination is fine. Think of the wonderful possi- 
bilities that now lie at our feet—or perhaps they 
sit; I don’t know. Now we can take a picture of 
“A Nude Descending the Stairs” and when we 
show it to some friend he will exclaim, ‘Well, 
T'll be jiggered. Isn’t that a dandy picture of a 
pig in a hog-wallow!” And some other friend 
will see the same picture and with eyes as big 
as saucers will say, ‘For goodness’ sake, Wendell, 


how did you manage to get that picture of Lenin 
and the Bolsheviki?’”’ Yes; the no-lens is a good 
one. I don’t care for it, though. 

The second challenge came from a professional 
photographer, a very likable fellow and an un- 
usually clever photographer, but His 
comment on the cricket-picture was this: “You 
have photographed a very small object, which 
means that you have used only the center of 
vour lens. Now, if you were to photograph a 
large object, requiring the use of the entire lens, 
you would find that only the center of the nega- 
tive would be sharp, while the rest would be out 
of focus in varying degrees.” 

Queer that I never thought of that! Why do 
other men always have to tell me the theoretical 
truths? Why can’t I think of them myself? 
I see more and more that I am a regular bone- 
head. I, for one, must have descended from the 
monkeys, William Jennings and all others to the 
contrary. Along evolutionary lines my progress 
has been like that of the termite, it has amounted 
to nothing during the centuries. But, for the 
very reason that I am related to the anthropoid 
apes, I am filled with simian curiosity, and I 
cannot refrain from experimenting again with 
my camera to see how far astray I have come 
from the teachings of the theorist. So I make a 
picture of Lord High Muckamuck, my Chinese 
incense god, as he sits in meditation beneath the 
drooping clover-blossoms. I first make a picture 
of him with the complete lens, for the sake of 
comparison; then I make another picture of him 
with the rear lens, the very lens which the theo- 
rist says can’t be used alone. What is the result? 
Blurred edges? Go ask the theorist! 

The third challenge came from a man who 
knows cameras from Q to M. (We usually say 
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from A to Z, but since I am using a Corona type- 
writer and like to be logical, I must use the first 
and last letters as I find them and not as ancient 
usage gave them to me. Pardon the digression.) 
This man, as I was saying, knows cameras from 
Q to M, and, besides that, he is a pictorial photog- 
rapher of high repute. He also saw my cricket- 
picture, and after he had hemmed and hawed 
sufficiently to tear me down from my lofty ped- 
estal, he commented as follows: 

“You have photographed an object made up 
entirely of curved lines. Try your rear lens on 
straight, parallel lines and see what you get. 
You will get distortion, and the straight lines will 
be reproduced as curved lines. And you, of 
course, know that the performance of a lens which 
distorts cannot be improved by using smaller 
stops. The distortion will still remain.” 

There it goes again! Sic transit gloria mundi, 
as Nero said to his wife when he had eaten 
too many green olives. What do I know about 
lenses, anyhow? I am as ignorant as a babe in 
its mother’s arms. When your experts begin to 
talk about Chromatic Aberration, and Flare 
Spots, and Distortion, and Curvature of Field, 
and Coma, all I know is that coma represents a 
state of insensibility which has struck me flat in 


the face. I am simply done for when it comes 
to the science of optics. Be that as it may, I am 
not going to give up experimenting with my 
camera just because I don’t happen to know any- 
thing about optics. So I take my Graflex and 
try to prove or disprove the distortion theory. 
I focus on an ordinary window-screen, stop way 
down, and make my exposure. What is the result 
this time? Is the theorist correct? O, yes, I’m 
quite sure he is. I wouldn’t dispute his word for 
anything. “Tis true that to me the lines look 
perfectly straight and parallel, but I am sure 
that my eyes are different from those of all other 
human beings. The lines must be curved because 
the theorist says they are. 

And now, ladies and gentlemen, my case rests 
with the jury—the readers of Pooto-Era MaGa- 
ZINE. What is your verdict? Am I guilty or not 
guilty? Do I go to the workhouse for sixty days, 
or may I continue to perplex the opticians and 
lens-manufacturers with my silly experiments 
with my camera and lens? 

All negatives made with Eastman’s Commer- 
cial Ortho Films. Time: } to 2 min., depending 
on time of day. Developed with Azo developer. 
Prints on glossy Azo. Fly & Snail enlarged on 


P. M. C. No. 9. 


The Eye of Perpetuity 


SoME eyes there are that never see 


The glory of the sky; 


To nature’s masterpieces blind, 
They pass all beauty by; 
While other eyes there are that dwell 


In ecstasy and love 


On every flower, bird and bush, 
The sky and clouds above. 


Eyes that see not—hold naught to store 


In memory’s shrine away . 
To cherish and recall at will 
In some far-distant day. 

The eyes that see—in seeing find 
That which they may review 
With joy that recollection brings 
And scenes of youth renew. 


Some eyes there are that never see; 
Some eyes there are that see; 

But there’s an eye that sees and holds 
Beyond all memory. 

The lens—all-seeing, crystal clear— 
Impresses silvered plates 

With forms distinct and beautiful; 
Sees and—perpetuates. 


Lupium. 
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Some Easy Lessons in Composition 
WILLIAM S. DAVIS 


Part Two 


Lesson IV. Leading the Eye into the Picture 


JHE main point of interest may lie 
in such a bold mass of tone as to 
{| instantly rivet attention; but where 
| this does not happen to be the case, 

22) the eye needs to be directed toward 
the objective point. Means to do this are gen- 
erally at hand. as the eye will follow without 
effort a general line or curve, such as is formed 


of, rather than into, the picture, it will do more 
harm by far than the absence of any guiding line. 
Perhaps, the worst example of a misplaced domi- 
nant line which can be cited is a road branching 
into two diverging forks, seen from such a view- 
point that the latter pass out of the picture upon 
opposite sides, but it is nearly as bad to have a 
curving road run out at one side. In either case, 


FIGURE 


by the outline of a mass of tone, or the shape 
of an object which contrasts with its surround- 
ings. Prominent lines formed by such parts, as 
a road or winding stream starting from the im- 
mediate foreground and running toward the dis- 
tance, afford a graceful means to lead the eye 
into a landscape composition, an example being 
given in Figure 7. Other material which will 
serve the same purpose is a fence or stone-wall, 
the edge of a shadow, a pattern of shadows in 
which the lines converge, tracks in snow, and a 
series of angles running in a general direction, 
such as formed by parts of an architectural sub- 
ject presented in perspective. 

If an important line is so placed as to run out 


WILLIAM S. DAVIS 


the eye follows such line, or lines, not being able 
to find a spot within the picture to rest upon. 

A method entirely different from the one first 
described, of leading the eye into the compo- 
sition is that obtained by means of a vista-effect, 
which is created when nearby objects form a 
frame or setting for subject-matter beyond. 
Looking through an open doorway gives a pleas- 
ing effect of this kind in the case of an interior, 
while out of doors overhanging branches of foli- 
age, an opening between trees or the columns of a 
portico, and the view through an arch, may be 
mentioned as natural means to produce a vista. 
Figure 8 is a characteristic specimen of this type 
of pleasing and interesting composition. 
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The size and disposition made of the different 
spots of light and dark play an important part in 
the general effect produced. 

Gradation of tone in a scene is caused by—lIst. 
The difference in tone and “local color” of in- 
dividual parts. 2nd. Variation due to the lighting, 
some portions being brightly illuminated whereas 
other parts are in shadow. 3rd. The quality 
of the atmosphere between the eye and parts of 
the scene at varying distances from the observer, 
the effect of which is to flatten natural contrast 
and reduce the strength of dark objects as they 
recede from the eye. Such an effect, of course, 
becomes more pronounced and takes place with 
objects at closer range, when the air is thick with 
mist or fog. 

The fewest gradations are present in an object 
seen on a dull day when shadows are virtually 
absent, but in strong sunshine falling upon the 
subject from one side the largest number of tones 
are produced, caused not only by changes in 
light and shade created by uneven surfaces re- 
ceiving the light in different degrees of strength, 
but by cast shadows, which must be accounted a 
part of the composition in every picture. 


FIGURE 8 WILLIAM S. DAVIS 


Lesson V. Distribution of Light and Shade 


So far as obtaining good distribution in a pic- 
ture is concerned, it makes no difference how the 
light and dark tones are produced—whether by 
natural gradations in individual parts themselves, 
by the lighting, use of cast shadows, or reduction 
in intensity in retiring parts through the action 
of the atmosphere. The real point is to obtain 
harmony and avoid the confusion caused by 
scattering of minute tone-spots of equal intensity 
over the entire picture in a meaningless manner. 

Some subjects seem to possess just the right 
series of tone-gradations to photograph well 
under a diffused lighting; but when this does not 
happen to be the case, the play of light and shadow 
brought about by sunshine striking the subject 
at a suitable angle will give variety, and over- 
come monotony of effect. Naturally, all subjects 
do not require the same range of gradation, even 
though it could be brought about; but where a 
full, rich quality appears characteristic, it can be 
conveyed in the picture by choosing a time to 
make the exposure when the subject shows a 
good amount of deep and middle tones and only 
a moderate number of lighter ones, the latter 
serving to accent the rest to better advantage. 
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Upon the distribution of the tones depends to a 
great degree the feeling of strength and unity. 
When broken up into numberless small patches 
of light and dark alternating with one another, a 
“‘pepper-and-salt”’ effect is obtained which is very 
unpleasant and confusing. Such as that shown 
in Figure 9 is quite often noticed in the rendering 
of woodland or other scenes in which brightly 
lighted foliage is prominent. It can be overcome 
by working in a more subdued light, or watching 
for the effect produced when the sunlight comes 
from a favorable angle, as is the case in Figure 10, 
which shows another subject but of similar char- 
acter as the last. A fully-timed exposure is a 
help in massing tones, though it will not take the 
place of suitable lighting. 

It is impossible to lay down rules for lighting; 
but as a general thing a side-lighting gives the 
fullest scale of gradations between the extremes 
of light and dark. Light from back of the ob- 
server falling full upon a subject reduces the 
amount of shadow visible and produces a flat 
result. Facing the source of light increases the 
area of shadow seen in objects which stand up 


against the light, creating the strongest degree of 
contrast between them and such parts as receive 
full illumination. 

The apparent amount of contrast is always 
emphasised when a light and dark portion are in 
juxtaposition, whereas a much softer effect re- 
sults if these extremes are separated by a series of 
halftones. As contrasting tones attract more 
attention than those which merge softly into one 
another, the judicious use of the former affords a 
very valuable means to introduce an accent in 
the right place, such as in or near the principal 
portion of the composition. The glow of a sunset 
or other source of light can also me made to 
appear brighter in the picture by such means. 
Owing to the attention they attract, the strongest 
contrasts should not occur close to the margin in 
a picture, but near the center of attraction. 

To sum up: try to avoid scattering of minute 
spots of light and dark all over the picture; but 
instead try to obtain a composition based mainly 
upon a limited number of light and dark spaces. 
Simplicity of tone-massing makes for strength 
and directness of expression. 


Lesson VI. On Tone-Values and Aerial Perspective 


The distribution of light and shade, which 
formed the subject of the last lesson, leads to the 
consideration of the range of contrast which a 
subject presents to the eye. 

Between the deepest shadow and the strongest 
highlight there exist innumerable gradations, 
each of which occupies its own position in relation 
to the rest, in the same manner as a musical note 
is fixed in a scale. For convenience in expressing 
more clearly the idea, let us suppose the tones 
from highlight to black were divided into sixteen 
uniform gradations, each of which were num- 
bered, starting with the lightest. Some subjects 
might contain all these tones, 7.e.,the full length of 
the scale, but most of them would not, for care- 
ful inspection will reveal the fact that there is 
little absolute black in nature, even objects one 
calls black reflecting some light, and the same 
may be said of the other end of the scale, the 
light tones possessing in most cases some grada- 
tion. Probably it is safe to say that the average 
subject does not exhibit more than half or two- 
thirds of the total range possible in the scale, 
and many less than this. For example, the 
lightest tone visible in a given scene might be 
about number three or four in the scale, and the 
strongest shadow twelve to fourteen, which 
would be sufficient to give a rich and brilliant 
effect. If this range of about eight numbers 
started with the highest light and extended only 


to shadows of medium depth, the subject would 
be said to be pitched in a light or high key; 
whereas the same range confined to the darker 
half’ of the scale would produce a low-toned 
effect. A rather flat scene might not embrace 
more than three or four numbers; but these might 
lie in any part of the scale. 

Now for the application of the foregoing to 
picture-making. We all know that the difference 
in contrast between black and white on paper, 
which represents the absolute limit of contrast 
in a print, is actually very much less than nature’s 
scale, which is rendered in light itself instead of 
simply the proportionate amount of light which 
paper of varying shades can reflect. How, then, 
is one to suggest the brilliancy of the natural 
scale when confronted by such an unsurmount- 
able limitation? The answer is, by representing 
as nearly as circumstances permit, the relative 
position of the tones of the scene within the 
limits of black and white on paper. In other 
words, if the tone-scale on the paper is, in the 
mind’s eye, divided into the same number of 
gradations as the natural one, any detail cor- 
responding in tone to a given number in the 
latter scale would be represented properly by a 
tone of the same number on paper. What has to 
be done is really to compress the natural scale 
to keep it within practical limits. It is possible 
to do this with considerable accuracy when the 
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subject does not cover too great a portion of the 
scale, but when an intense spot of light, like the 
sun or a strong artificial light, is included in the 
subject-matter, this spot is so much greater in 
luminosity than any other part that it is im- 
possible to assign it its true place, consequently 
one can only effect the best compromise by mak- 
ing it the very highest light in the picture, having 
all other tones sufficiently subdued not to be 
compared with it. Handled in this way, the 
brightness of even the sun can at least be sug- 
gested in the picture. 

The term “tone-values” is commonly used to 
cover collectively the representation of the 
gradations of nature in their relative position in a 
picture, as described above. 

The most obvious shortcoming in an under- 
exposed photograph is failure to register tonal 
gradations properly, shadows being represented 
by masses of black, while lighter parts run to- 
gether into blank patches of white paper. This, 
of course, is not true to facts, since even a deep 
shadow under normal conditions contains detail, 
which could not be the case were it absolutely 
black, whereas such bright highlights as a foam- 
ing wave, snow, or a white dress, possess some 
gradation. 

Aérial perspective is the name given to the 
feeling of separation between near and distant 
parts due to differences in tonality and color 
produced by the increased amount of atmosphere 
through which objects are viewed as they recede 


A Photographic 
HENRY 


JHE Editor of Puoro-Era MAGazineE 
recently saw one of the slips on 
which I keep a record of my ex- 
posures and asked me to write some- 
thing about it, and this I will en- 
deavor to do to the best of my ability. My 
motive in getting up this slip was more than one. 
I have read and seen, at various times, sugges- 
tions in the various photographic publications, 
and catalogs of loose-leaf concerns, about sheets 
or slips intended for the photographer, which no 
doubt were very good in their way, yet, I am a 
sort of particular person, and nothing they 
presented seemed to suit me. So, after looking 
them all over, I finally succeeded in getting to- 
gether the following slips. 

No doubt different readers 


of Puotro-Era 


MAGAZINE will criticise it, and that is to be ex- 
pected. However it suits me to a T, and I hope 


from the eye. The partial opacity of the envelop- 
ing air, and the effect of light upon it, causes a 
gradual flattening of contrast, which is most 
noticeable in loss of depth of the shadows. This 
transition takes place most rapidly, and to a 
greater extent, when the air is thick with mist, 
but is seen on clear days when distant objects are 
included in the view. 

The flattening of tone brought about by at- 
mospheric action is of great aid to the photog- 
rapher, for by means of this it is possible to 
indicate depth or distance, even though linear 
perspective is absent. 

While a hazy atmosphere provides a natural 
means of showing such an effect, aérial quality 
can be suggested, and the nearest objects made 
to stand out in a marked manner, if it is possible 
to so select the viewpoint, or arrange the material, 
as to concentrate the stronger contrasts in the 
nearer parts of the picture, whereas the back- 
ground is made up of comparatively few tones 
of nearly uniform value. 

Figure 11 shows a strong effect of aérial per- 
spective obtained on a clear day by utilising ob- 
jects of rather dark tone for the foreground, 
while the open scene beyond was bathed in bright 
sunshine. Figure 12 represents aérial quality 
produced wholly by the state of the atmosphere 
making the distance flatter and lighter in tonality 
than the nearest parts, the former actually con- 
taining objects quite as dark in local color as any 
in the foreground. 


Exposure-Record 
J. SIHLER 


that some of my fellow-workers will derive some 
small benefit or ideas from my description of it. 

During my rambles in making pictures, be 
they for pleasure or profit, I have had the pleasure 
more times than not to have fellow-workers in 
the ancient and honorable order slip me sweet 
little innuendos such as: “Just look at that poor 
man jotting down the data about the picture 
that he has just made; his head must be solid 
ivory that he cannot remember all the data 
about the picture he just made, at least, till he 
gets back to the darkroom.” There were count- 
less others which space will not permit me to 
set down in this short article. 

To me, there is nothing like striking while the 
iron is hot, and although my memory is fairly 
good, yet I have found, especially if one puts off 
the developing of those particular pictures for 
a day or two, that the old imp “Doubt” steps 
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in and plays havoc with one’s memory. This 
is the time especially when the little “Photo- 
graphic Exposure Data Slip” saves the day. 

To give the facts about the abov e-mentioned 
slips, it will be necessary to let you have a gen- 
eral idea of my system of filing my negatives, 
which I will do, and which may be of some bene- 
fit. This filing-svstem consists essentially of 
four operations which I will herewith enumerate 
and try to explain. 

The first is the Photographic Exposure Data- 
Slip, illustrated below: 


PHOTOGRAPHIC 


10.16....... AM.. P.M. 
Camera............ Korona Vi 
Lens.......Carl Zeiss Protar 7 
F/4.5—5.6—6.3—8—1 1—16—X22—32—-45 


This is a 3’’x 5” slip of paper, perforated to 
fit a loose-leaf note-book, and contains two sets 
of data on each side of the sheet. Here we have 
all the facts set down at the time the exposure 
was made. The number in the upper right- 
hand corner is made at the time of exposure and 
corresponds to the number which you will find 
on the holder, and also on the film or plate, which 
is put on at the time of filling the camera, in the 
lower left-hand corner. 

The next thing in the scheme is a 5” x 
Manila envelope with data as follows: 
Date......July 25, 1922 Class....Architectural No....139 
Name......Mt. Vernon Post Office 
For Whom Made....Anderson Realty Corp. 

Where Made....South 1st. Ave., Mt. Vernon, N.Y. 

Exposure....1/10 Second. Carl Zeiss Protar 7A 6” 
Korona 4x5 View 6” K1. W. W. Screen 
Eastman Commercial Ortho P. Film 

Best paper to make prints on....4z0 F. No. 3 


This negative-preserver has virtually the same 
information as on the Data-Slip, with the ex- 
ception that in the upper right-hand corner there 
will be found a large number which I have on 
all my negative-preservers, and which are num- 
bered in numerical sequence, and this same 
number is put on the bottom of the negative. 


CHRONOLOGICAL INDEX oF 4x 5 
FitmM-NEGATIVES 


1. Mt. Vernon Post Office Mt. Vernon, N.Y. 


July 25, 


wwe 


The Chronological Index, described above, is 
kept in a loose-leaf binder of a size of 814” x 11”, 
the different sizes of negatives are kept in the 
same binder on different sheets, each size of 
negative being noted on the top and bottom of 
the right-hand side of the sheet with a large cap- 
tion which I have had made into rubber-stamps 
such as “4x5” Film-Negatives”’, “‘4’’ x 5” 
Plate-Negatives.”” There are only fifty entries 
to each side of a sheet, and by using both sides 
of the sheet it gives me a capacity of one hundred 
negatives to a sheet. Right under the caption 
at top and bottom, I also put in the following as 
1-50, 51-100, 101-150, and so on, so that I can 
readily see at a glance what is on that page. 

Lastly I have the 3x5’ index card, de- 
scribed below. As I use only three sizes of neg- 
atives, the sizes of my negatives are governed 
by the color of the cards, they being yellow for 
the white for the 7’, and red for 
the 8’’x 10’. They are then filed in my cabi- 
net, first under the subject, second under the 
town or city and third under date, so one can 
see readily that the subject virtually governs 
the place where the card is likely to be found. 


ARCHITECTURAL Mt. Vernon, N.Y. 139 


Mt. Vernon Post-Office 
So. 1st Ave. 
Made for Anderson Realty Corp., July 25, 1922 

Of course, if time and trouble are of no account, 
one might go one step farther in doing away with 
the 3” x 5” index-card and substituting a card of 
the largest size of picture that one makes, using 
the same colors, as described above; or, for that 
matter, using a color which suits the present 
fancy, and putting on the face the same data as 
on the small card, and on the back thereon mount- 
ing a print of that particular picture with the 
dry-mounting process and then one would have 
a practical, complete record. Yet, I find that 
my method described above suits me, and I hope 
that the reader may gain some little information. 
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A Simple Enlarging- and Copying-Easel 


A. D. DUBOIS 


|T is a simple matter to construct 
a satisfactory enlarging-easel with 
Marry) the necessary run-way or guide- 

board to keep the enlarging-paper 
<4) always at right-angles to the axis 
of the camera. The outfit here described was 
constructed in a homestead-shack in Montana, 
where it was used very successfully as a daylight- 
enlarger. A Premo plate-camera (4x5) of an 
old model with long bellows was used as the 
enlarging-camera. A suitable frame, made of 
pine, was rigged up, to hold an ordinary plate- 
holder against the camera-back, where the 
groundglass frame had been removed. An old 
Premo plateholder served as the negative- 
carrier, the only alteration necessary being to 
cut a rectangular opening in the dividing septum 
of pressboard, somewhat smaller than the nega- 
tive to be held. The negative-carrier was held 


wider than necessary, but the additional width 
adds stiffness. If the board is not stiff enough 
to remain perfectly straight when in use, it must 
be stiffened by longitudinal strips (c, ¢) screwed 
edgewise on the under side. About 34x14 
inches should be ample dimensions for these 
strips. I found the board stiff enough for tem- 
porary service without reinforcement. At one 
end of the guide-board (Figure 1) a pedestal or 
base, to support the camera, is required. The 
height and length of this will depend upon the 
size of camera used and the maximum dimen- 
sions of enlargements to be made. It consists 
of two side-boards (a, a) supporting a top board 
or platform (b), in which a hole is drilled to ac- 
commodate the tripod-screw. In any case, the 
height must be sufficient to admit the hand for 
inserting and turning the tripod-screw which 
holds the camera in place. 


Hole 


~Board Tk wide a 7a 
Cross cleat Cc — 
FIG.| Te 


between the camera-back and the holding-frame, 
above mentioned, by means of two rubber- 
bands. The holding-frame fitted into an open- 
ing in a light-tight, black cloth, to which it was 
attached, and which served to shut out all ex- 
traneous light from the small north window of 
the darkroom. When in use, the entire outfit 
was tilted up toward the sky until the horizon- 
line was out of the field of the lens. In the city, 
where buildings interfere, a white paper re- 
flector, placed at about forty-five degrees out- 
side the window, would be necessary to reflect 
diffused light from the sky above. 

The accompanying drawings show the dimen- 
sions adopted by the writer for the easel and guide- 
board. These proportions were such as to serve 
the purpose very well; but, of course, are merely 
offered as a suggestion. The most satisfactory 
material is white pine. It is light in weight, 
easy to work; and, if well seasoned, it will not 
warp. My material was clear, white pine about 
34-inch thick, obtained from the lumberyard, 
surfaced both sides. The guide-board when fin- 
ished was about five and a half feet long and seven 
and a half inches wide. (See Figure 1.) This is 


The “easel” proper is shown in Figure 2. It 
is made to slide on the guide-board, and consists 
essentially of a vertical easel-board (d) secured 
at right angies to a horizontal base board (e) and 
held by two triangular blocks or braces (f, f). 
On the bottom of the base-board (e) two guide- 
pieces (g, g) are secured with wood-screws, the 
distance between these guides being such that 
the easel will just slide easily throughout the 
length of the guide-board or run-way of Figure 1. 
If deemed desirable, to hold the slidable easel- 
structure down to the guide-board, two strips 
may be added below (g, g); one of these is 
suggested in dotted lines at (m). These may 
be omitted without introducing any serious 
difficulty in using the easel. 

A clamp is necessary to prevent the easel from 
slipping, after the image has been focused. This 
may be constructed easily as follows: Provide 
a strip of stiff sheet metal (about 1/32 inch 
thick), cut to the shape shown in Figure 3. 
Spring brass is by no means necessary. I used 
an old worn-out sheet-steel stove-shovel, the 
kind that feeds the kitchen-stove, and with a 
pair of snips cut from it a piece of the propcr 
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shape and size. Drill a hole in the lug, as 
shown, and bend the lug, on the dotted line, at 
right angles to the main strip. By means of a 
small wood-screw, through the hole in the lug, 
fasten this metal plate to one of the guide- 
blocks (g), as shown at (i) in Figure 2. 
A recess in the inner face of the guide-block (g) 
must be cut to accommodate the metal plate— 
the depth of the recess being very slightly more 
than the thickness of the metal. Before mount- 
ing the metal plate, chisel out a square hole of 
the proper depth and size to hold the square 
nut of a bolt (h) and to keep the nut from turn- 
ing. At the centre of this, a hole of such size 
as to make an easy turning fit for the bolt (h) 
is drilled through the guide-block (g). The 
end of the bolt should press against the metal 
clamping-plate at a point near the middle of the 
plate or somewhat nearer the free end. Thus 
an effective clamp is provided; for, when the 
head of the bolt (h) is turned with the fingers, 
its square nut, imbedded in the wooden guide, 
propels the bolt forward against the metal plate 
which is thereby pressed tightly against the edge 


of the guide-board upon which the easel slides. 
The amateur will exercise his own ingenuity in 
providing a thumb-piece on the head of the bolt 
if such a luxury is desired. If the head is slotted, 
a small rectangle of sheet-brass may be soldered 
into it. A square-headed bolt will serve very 
well as it is without a thumb-piece. 

The adjustable shelf, or printing-frame sup- 
port, is the feature which makes this outfit most 
convenient in use. It consists of a slotted piece 
of wood with a lug, or end-stop (k), at one end 
as shown in Figure 4. A quarter-inch bolt, with a 
wing-nut, or a knurled thumb-nut, is to be pro- 
vided for clamping this shelf-piece to the easel- 
board, which latter has a vertical slot (s) for the 
purpose. The bolt has a square shank (an or- 
dinary carriage-bolt) which slips easily in the slot 
(s) but will not turn in it. The bolt is slipped 
through the slot in the easel-board from behind, 
with a large washer under its head to supply a 
bearing surface against the wood. On the front 
of the easel-board the shelf-piece is put in place 
by slipping its slot (s2) over the projecting bolt. 
Another washer is now put on and the thumb-nut 
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The lug on the shelf-piece is 
uppermost, and serves as a stop against which 
the printing-frame is to be placed. 

For focusing, a sheet of plain white paper is 
inserted in an ordinary printing-frame, without 
glass, and the printing-frame is rested on the 
shelf-piece, with the back of the frame against 


screwed in place. 


the easel-board. The image is then focused on 
the paper in the printing-frame, and the shelf- 
piece is adjusted as to height, angle and lateral 
location so as to bring the printing-frame into 
exact register with the picture desired. The 
thumb-nut is then tightened to hold the shelf- 
piece securely in place. To make a print, the 
sensitive paper is placed in the printing-frame 
(without glass) and the frame is placed on the 
shelf-piece and slid over against the stop (k). This 
ensures proper registration of the image as focused. 
This method of using a printing-frame for the 
paper-holder is a decided convenience and time- 
saver, especially for the smaller sizes, such as 
5x7, 644x8'% or 8x10. For larger sizes a 
small drawing-board may be substituted for the 
printing-frame and the paper will then be held 
to the drawing-board by thumb-tacks or push- 
pins, two adjacent edges of the paper being 
placed in register with lines drawn on the board 
for the purpose. 

If a white margin is desired on the prints, 
the printing-frame is very convenient to produce 
it. If no printing-frame of the desired size is 
at hand, a heavy cardboard-mask should be cut 


out, with a rectangular opening the size of. the 
picture. On the back of this mask, strips of 
tough paper are pasted diagonally across the 
corners in such manner that the corners of the 
bromide paper can be slipped under them, thus 
holding the bromide paper in position on the 
stiff mask. The mask is then placed on the 
shelf-piece in the same manner as a printing- 
frame; but it will have to be pinned to the easel- 
board with push-pins to hold it in place. 

When necessary to correct, in the print, dis- 
tortion in the form of converging lines toward 
the tops of buildings—a fault common in nega- 
tives made without the use of the swingback— 
the correction can be made by means of the 
swingback on the camera used for enlarging. 
Or, if this camera has no swingback, the easel 
can be tilted forward, as the case may require, 
in order to correct slight distortion. 

A home-made equipment of the kind described 
is exceedingly useful for copying as well as for en- 
larging. For this work the camera is mounted in 
the same way on the box-pedestal, and the 
document, print or drawing to be copied is pinned 
on the easel board. The size of the copy is de- 
termined by sliding the easel backward or for- 
ward, and the image is focused in the usual man- 
ner on the ground-glass of the camera. The 
use of the easel and guide-board ensures, at all 
times, the desired parallel relationship between 
the easel-board and the plate in the camera, a 
thing that must not be overlooked in copying. 


Glue-Printing—A New Positive Process 


A) ROF. O. MENTE writes in the 
Photographische Rundschau that he 

4) had given the Kiihn “Glue-Print” 
an extended trial and found that 
the statements of its inventor were 
not only confirmed in all important points, but 
this new positive printing-process for many 
purposes cannot be substituted. It may be 
stated that the leading thought of glue-printing 
—printing a chromated colloid pigment coating 
from the back (uncoated) side of the paper—is 
an old one, since it was practised in 1858 by J. C. 
Burnett and others; but it found no general 
acceptance, probably for the reason that unsuit- 
able material was used and that the technical 
skill for its successful use was lacking. 

The fundamentals of glue-printing consist of 
the following: a good, rather smooth paper, 
uniformly coated with a warm mixture of glue, 
colorant and chrome salt, dried, then made trans- 
parent by applying a suitable material to the un- 


coated side, then printing from the negative on 
that side; after softening the coating in warm 
water it is developed by a spray of water. That 
is the principle of the old pigment-process, but 
using glue instead of gelatine as vehicle for the 
color, and paper as support for the color instead 
of celluloid, but printed from the back of the 
paper. The inventor would use the process for 
large prints only, but negatives from 314 x 414 
up have been successfully used; however its 
character is better suited for the larger sizes. 

To avoid taking too long a time in printing, 
negatives with clear shadows must be used; at 
the same time the lights must have sufficient 
covering, because if too rich a pigment or too 
little glue is used the glue-print will have poor- 
toned lights. Preferably, negatives should be 
used that will give a strong, almost dark print, 
and those of subjects bathed in sunlight or in 
fog should not be attempted. Since the printing 
must be done from the back, where reversing 
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the sides is important, a reversed negative must 
be used. Of course, with films and paper-nega- 
tives, it is only necessary to reverse them. 

In selecting a paper, all of an uneven or spotty 
grain must be rejected. It must be thin on 
account of printing through it, and tough enough 
to withstand the often lengthy spraying in 
developing and soaking in warm water. A good 
calendered and uniformly-sized writing or water- 
color-paper can be used without further prep- 
aration. It is also important that it bear oiling 
well, and always be tested beforehand by rubbing 
with paraffine oil or vaseline to see whether it 
becomes transparent and that no spots show in 
it. To ascertain if the paper is sufficiently 
coated with glue, a cross is made with pen and 
ink on the coated surface, and if the ink runs at 
the point of crossing there is too little glue and 
the paper can be given another coat. Technical 
mistakes cannot be remedied at any point, and 
care is necessary from the beginning to obtain 
good results with this process. 

To carry the color, ordinary cabinet-maker’s 
glue is used. Prepared liquid glue should be 
avoided as it often contains foreign substances 
which impair its action. If the glue is in thick 
cakes, it must be broken into small pieces and 
covered with water in a pail or other vessel 
where it is left to soak for about twenty-four 
hours. In that time it will have taken up its 
fill of water and any remaining is poured off. 
The glue should never be melted directly over 
the fire; but only in a proper double glue-pot 
and should not be made too hot. When melted 
the glue should form a thin liquid without lumps 


_or clots and should not harden too quickly. 


The bichromate is now added, which consists 
of a cold saturated solution of ammonium 
bichromate which keeps well. One part of this 
is added to thrée parts of the glue; if the glue is 
very thin four parts may be taken to one of 
bichromate. 

With regard to the quantity of pigment, which 
is added last, this must be determined by trial. 
Burnt sienna, Paris blue, English red and animal 
or lamp-black are the dry colors preferred. 
The color must be finely ground, have good 
covering-power and be very thoroughly mixed 
with the glue. The mixture is then applied to 
the paper slowly and carefully, covering it uni- 
formly; but it should show a little light on looking 
through it; the coating should not be so thick 
that it will crack on drying; but all parts must 
have sufficient coloring. The paper is fastened 
to a board or thick cardboard by thumb-tacks 
and the glue applied with a broad brush. The 
drying should be as rapid as possible in a dark- 
room and may be assisted by a ventilator and 


warm air. When dry, the coating should show 
a slight gloss which is the best proof that there 
is sufficient glue in the mixture. Dark, dull 
coatings, 7.e., that contain too little glue and too 
much coloring-matter, will not give clear lights 
in the finished picture. When the paper is “bone- 
dry”’ it is laid coated side down on a glass-plate 
or cardboard and rubbed repeatedly with a wad 
of cotton dipped in vaseline or paraffine-oil until 
it is uniformly transparent. If the oil has not 
thoroughly penetrated the paper it must be 
allowed to stand for a time and again oiled until 
it is perfectly transparent. The superfluous oil 
is then wiped off and the sheet placed with the 
oiled side next the negative in the printing-frame 
and so printed through the back. Although it is 
possible to a certain extent to control the printing 
by watching the print, it is recommended to 
always use a photometer for timing. Over- 
printing can only occur when it is greatly ex- 
tended and this can generally be remedied by 
prolonged washing. The length of time required 
for printing through the back is naturally much 
greater than when this is done on the front and 
depends largely upon the thickness and trans- 
parency of the paper. 

Developing proceeds much the same as with 
pigment-paper without transfer; but is not sub- 
ject to the nerve-racking “‘tearing-out” of the 
highlights. When removed from the printing- 
frame the print is laid in a tray of lukewarm 
water which is frequently changed. Part of the 
color is thus washed off and the picture will 
gradually appear and development with cold or 
lukewarm water follows, using a sprayer. It is 
best to begin with cold water and a low pressure 
and only when the shadow details do not come 
out readily and the highlights hold the color, 
lukewarm water may be used and more pressure. 

It is to be noted that the print becomes darker 
when dry; consequently it should be developed 
till a little lighter than the tone desired. If 
traces of chrome-salt remain in the fully devel- 
oped print, they may be easily removed with a 
dilute sulphite or alum bath, washing well after- 
wards. An excess of oil in the paper may also be 
removed by the use of benzine or ether. 


= a fine picture, the subject holds first place 
ii the attention of the observer; nothing is 
allowed to call or pull the attention away from 
that subject. When a freak contour, a curious 
detail, an obtrusive technique, or a vain auto- 
graph, obtrudes itself, the attention is divided, 
the subject is robbed and forced to take second 
place.—Henry Turner 
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A Help to Amateur Pictorialists 


F. BIRBECK FARMER 


=@@eiURING every season of the year 
| ee most of us are thinking of improv- 
ee ing our equipment so as to get the 
ie best we can out of our cameras. 
T am writing this short article for 
the serious worker, the real amateur. 
As we all know, a long-focus lens is very desir- 


an excellent R. R. lens of 614-inch focus; but I 
desired to have a lens of about 81-inch focus. 
Having access to an optician’s lens-case, I began 
to experiment to find a lens that would increase 
the focal length of my 614-inch lens and I found 
that a spherical concave minus lens was just 
what was needed. In trying one after the other 


FIGURE 1 


able in pictorial work; but few of us find our 
pocketbooks able to meet the cost of a new 
lens amounting to about $20.00. Consequently, 
I am going to tell those who are interested in 
this work, how they can equip their cameras 
with a long-focus lens and one that will do very 
excellent work for the modest sum of $1.25. 
After having used this lens for both portraits 
and landscape, I can safely say that it is sure to 
give satisfaction to the camerist. 

I am using a 4 x 5 Korona plate-camera, with 


F. BIRBECK FARMER 


in front of my own lens, I found one that was 
right for what I wanted to do with it. 

Now my advice to amateur pictorialists is 
to go to your optician and ask him to order for 
you a spherical concave lens No. 1.50 (which 
means one minus a half). Remember that it 
must be a minus lens. Before doing this, make 
a cap to fit your lens-barrel, of cardboard, or, 
if you care to do as I have, procure an old electric 
fuse and take off the brass-cap which has an 
opening of about 13/16 inch. With the brass- 
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FIGURE 2 F. BIRBECK FARMER 


cap off, the old fuse I use just fits my lens-mount. 
Now take the inside diameter of this cap and 
have the optician order your spherical concave 
minus lens to be ground a trifle smaller than the 
diameter of the cap. Next, mount your new 
lens in the cap with LePage glue or any good 
glue with the convex side of the lens outward. 

Now I have a lens-equipment on my 4 x 5 
camera which gives me three focal lengths, 
namely: 614-inch with the original lens using 
both combinations, 81-inch with the new attach- 
ment in front of lens and 11-inch using rear 
combination of lens only. I am now able to take 
care of almost any kind of work. Of course, 
the suggestions apply only to users of focusing- 
cameras, as the attachment could hardly be used 
unless one has the groundglass upon which to 
focus, as the usual scale would be of no use with 
your new lens. 

With regard to exposure with the new attach- 
ment, if you are using stop F/11, regard it as 
stop F/16 and give exposure for that stop, and do 
the same way with other stops in due order. 


The two accompanying pictures are not of 
pictorial interest, but are to show the difference 
in size of picture. No. 1 was made with the 64- 
inch lens and No. 2 was made with the attach- 
ment as described. Both were made from exactly 
the same point of view. I hope that this article 
may be of some use to my brother amateurs who 
are striving to make real pictures. 


IT IS the short focus of the kinematograph 
lens which makes for the superb photography 
of the films. For with short-focus lenses it is 
possible to obtain a great depth of focus, by which 
is meant that in the average scene every object 
is clearly delineated, from the foreground to 
the background. In many amateur snapshots 
the results are disappointing because part of the 
subject is sharp or in focus, while another part, 
either up front or toward the back, is fuzzy. 
That condition is known as lack of depth of focus. 

Austin C. LEscARBOURA. 
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How to Make Advertising Sell Photographs 


GREAT many people make the mis- 
take of looking upon advertising 
as a commodity. If you have an 
idea that it may be a good thing 
to buy so many dollars’ worth of 
advertising, as a commodity, you are very likely 
to waste your money. Advertising is in reality 
a means of communication. And if treated as 
a means of communication you will use it only 
when you have something to say. You wouldn’t 
think of going to the telephone every evening, 
calling a number of people and saying, merely, 
“John Smith, the photographer in your town, 108 
Main Street.” Neither should you do such 
a thing in an advertisement. 

Advertising is the cheapest possible means of 
communication and the most profitable means 
of communication if it does the five things you 
should attempt to make it do. 

1. It should attract attention. 

2. Be read. 

3. Create a desire for the thing advertised. 

4. Stimulate action to buy. 

5. Locate the advertiser or thing advertised. 

If you will keep these five things in mind every 
time vou write an advertisement, you will be more 
likely to write advertisements that produce the 
desired results. If you can’t write such advertise- 
ments vourself, then get some ore who can. 

To meet the first requirement your advertise- 
ment must be attractive. It must not be lost 
among the great number of other advertisements 
that appear in the newspapers. To make it 
attractive you must not crowd the space with 
text-matter or fancy, distracting borders. A 
good illustration will often attract attention. 
To cause your advertisement to be read, what 
you say must be short and snappy and the first 
line should be of enough interest to cause the 
remainder of the text to be read. 

People read to be interested or entertained 
or informed. And above all things people are 
interested in themselves. They don’t care a 
straw about you or your studio or your ability 
as a photographer unless you can show them 
how photographs of themselves will give them 
pleasure and answer some useful and satisfying 
purpose. So write your advertising communica- 
tion with the idea of interesting the reader from 
the very start—then he will continue to read 
until your message has reached him. 

If the first sentence or paragraph of your ad- 
vertisements tells of your ability as a photog- 
rapher, it is uninteresting. If it tells of the 


wonderful quality of the photographs produced 


by your studio, again it fails to create interest. 
But if it says: “Photographs of the children never 
grow up. Your children will smile out of their 
pictures at you through all of the years to come. 
You want them to grow up, to be sure, but why 
not also keep them as they are to-day—in photo- 
graphs.” Every word in that paragraph will 
interest the mother or father who reads it. It 
will also create a desire for photographs. All 
that is needed is a suggestion to make an appoint- 
ment or to see the examples of children’s por- 
traits in your display-case or to call at your 
studio. And, of course, the studio location is 
also important. 

Anything indicating service, comfort, con- 
venience or the ease with which photographs are 
made by modern methods also has its value 
in stimulating the reader to action and _in- 
fluencing actual sales. When the stipulations 
we have mentioned have been complied with, 
an advertisement becomes what it should be 
a communication to prospective customers. It 
is creative, it does not seek to destroy another's 
business or even to divert it. It is the kind of 
advertising that builds up business by creating 
a more favorable sentiment towards photography. 
which is the most sound and sensible means of 
increasing any business. 

As to its cheapness—ask the advertising- 
manager of your local paper what it will cost 
you to use the space you need for printing your 
communication in his paper. Divide the cost 
by the number of subscribers (bona fide) to his 
paper and you will find that you can deliver your 
message in this way cheaper than it would be 
possible even to print form-letters, to say nothing 
of the expense of mailing them. Then, too, news- 
papers are read, and if your advertising is made 
attractive, it will also be read, while form-letters 
more often go into the waste-basket. 

Personal letters, typewritten and mailed in 
sealed envelopes, are possibly the best forms of 
advertising-communications, but we have not 
mentioned these as they come in a class by them- 
selves. They should be used as much as possible 
and must be carefully written, but the expense 
prevents their wide use. 

Get away from the idea that advertising is a 
commodity—keep close to the idea of the adver- 
tising communication—carefully prepare every 
advertisement with the prospective reader and 
customer in mind—weigh the effect of every 
word, from the disinterested reader’s point of 
view and you will become, in time, a successful 
advertiser.—Studio Light. 
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The Amateur Copyist 


BERTHA SCOTT 


aye av erage amateur does not think 


ing. “Ey en if he wants to 
nothing but the cherished photographs in his own 
family, he will be more than repaid for his efforts. 
And, as it happens, the effort is no more than that 
required to photograph an ordinary interior. 


pictures which had to be photographed under 
glass, as well as daguerreotypes and ambrotypes, 
needed more careful lighting, owing to reflections. 
But by the simple expedient of testing that, with 
my eye at the level of the camera, I avoided that 
pitfall fairly well. By raising all three shades of 
the bay-window, but leaving the white draperies 
for diffusion, I obtained a strong, flat light, and 
set to work copying the old pictures. 


COPY OF COLORED PRINT 


Although I am now doing at least semi-profes- 
sional work in that line, I marvel at some of the 
results of my first attempts, obtained by setting 
my hand-camera on the dining-room table, and 
incidentally, without having read a single article 
on copying. The camera, a portrait-attachment, 
a roll of film, and some books to prop the prints 
completed the outfit—an arrangement I should 
not scorn even now, granted I wanted a copy 
badly, and other apparatus was not available. 
Common sense pointed out the fact that the 


BERTHA SCOTT 


The first mistake was apparent the moment 
that the negatives began to develop. Only the 
photographs that had been placed in a vertical 
line, exactly parallel with the lens-board, were the 
right shape, and those which had deviated from 
the parallel line had a slightly distorted look 
which altered the expression. That, of course, 
could have been avoided, with forethought; but, 
even with care, the worker may err a bit in cal- 
culating the perpendicular line of the print with 
the support on which it rests. 
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BERTHA SCOTT 


COPY OF DAGUERREOTY PE COPY OF DAGUERREOTYPE 
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COPY OF PHOTOGRAPH BERTHA SCOTT 


So much for light and placing. Exposure was 
largely guesswork; but I knew that a small stop 
and long exposure made for greater sharpness— 
very essential in small negatives meant for en- 
largement—so I stopped the lens at the smallest 
opening, and exposed from two to five minutes, 
depending largely on the shade of the prints. 
Naturally, even after much experience in copying, 
no rules can be given, since distance, light, stop 
and color of the-print are all factors. In the five- 
by-seven view-camera I now use for copying, 
I stop the lens to only F/32, and with correct 
exposure and full development, I sometimes get 
negatives that it would seem impossible to sur- 
pass no matter how much one tried. 

Fortunately, I used a pyro tank-developer, 
therefore, getting a yellow tinge which made a 
stronger negative. In the case of contact prints, 
a thin negative is sometimes as satisfactory as 
any other; but in the case of enlargements, even 
with contrasty paper, the result is frequently flat 
and lifeless. So it would seem wise for the begin- 
ner, in this work as in other exposures, to follow 
the advice of overexposure as opposed to under- 
exposure—likewise, overdevelopment as opposed 
to underdevelopment. 

At the time the roll-film was the only thing 
within my knowledge. although I am now well 


aware that the best results are obtained by the use 
of the Commercial film, which comes in the heavy 
sheets similar to the Portrait film, and which can 
be used in any camera having a back for plates or 
film-pack. If these films do not come in the size 
of one’s camera, they can be cut easily to the 
required size. For small copies, as well as for 
trial, I use just half the five-by-seven sheet. 

Of course, if the amateur wants to be ambitious 
all at once, and copy not only black-and-white 
but colored prints and objects, he can get the 
Panchromatic film. With this and an ordinary 
yellow filter, he can photograph oil-paintings. 
or any other subject in which blues, reds and 
yellows will appear in pleasing gradations of 
color, rather than all white or all black. 

Naturally, even with the portrait-attachment, 
the negative copies of small prints will seem 
disappointingly small. (By the way, if you 
haven’t a portrait-attachment, don’t be fright- 
ened by the professional sound of it—it is a very 
simple and very reasonable accessory.) But 
smallness is nothing, if definition be there. Get 
out your little old Brownie enlarger, or any other 
kind you happen to have, and make your own 
prints—or go to the nearest photo-finishing store 
and have larger prints made. 

These days, I make my enlargements, usually, 
with an electric apparatus, because of speed as 
well as no bother about clear or cloudy weather: 
but I wouldn’t sell my Brownie enlarger for what 
I gave for it six years or more ago. When I do 


ENLARGEMENT FROM VEST-POCKET 
NEGATIVE BERTHA SCOTT 
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not want to work in a room dark enough for 
bromide paper, I fill my Brownie box with Azo, 
or perhaps Artura paper, draw the deep buff 
shade in the bathroom, and presto, I can easily 
have a print large enough for publication. I 
willingly admit that the photographs I have had 
published in many of the highest grade magazines 
in the country—magazines specialising in the 
beauty and excellence of their photographic 
illustrations—have been made in most cases with 
no more complicated apparatus than a roll-film 
camera and a Brownie enlarger. The best nega- 
tive I possess was made with a folding No. 2 
Brownie camera, though ordinarily I use 3A. 
The lens-booklets frequently proclaim the fact 


There is much in the 


that “‘it’s all in the lens”’. 
lens—but there is a vast deal more in the way 


you use it. I do not deny that an expert in copy- 
ing can make prints that are far superior to those 
made with simple apparatus; but I repeat that 
the average amateur, with the apparatus de- 
scribed, can obtain wonderfully pleasing results. 
Try, for example, a copy of an’ old-fashioned 
photograph of any kind, finish the print on Car- 
bon Black Artura in buff tones, and frame (tinted 
delicately, perhaps, if you know how) in a very 
dull, gold frame of antique design, and see if 
every cousin you have doesn’t clamor for a copy 
of Grandmother in her pantalettes, and Grand- 
father with his gold cane. 


A Gas-Heater for the Darkroom 


L. M. HAINER 


room has wished that it might be 
heated; but the ordinary gas-stove 
EW usually gives out too much light 
and, ‘besides, there is the cost to consider. For a 
few cents and a little work he can have a stove 
that will keep him comfortable and be safe. 
Obtain an eight-quart galvanized pail; a twenty- 
five cent gas-plate; four two-inch angle-irons, eight 


PLAN OF GAS-HEATER 


one-inch and four 14-inch round head stove- 
bolts; and a tin pot-cover, an inch smaller than 
the top of the pail. For tools a large nail, a 
screw-driver and a hammer will be sufficient. 

Set the gas-plate inside the pail and mark 
where the hose-nozzle touches the side. With a 
nail or sharp punch, punch a circle large enough 
to let the nozzle come through, cutting from hole 
to hole with the screw-driver and hammer. 
Turn the pail upside down and fasten on the 
angle-irons for legs, punching the holes with the 
nail. Put the one-inch bolts through from the out- 
side and screw up tight. An inch from the top 
of the pail, punch four holes opposite each other 
and put through these from the outside, the 114- 
inch bolts and screw up tight. These support the 
pot-cover which forms the top of the heater, and 
is a little smaller to allow a circulation of air. 

Around the sides of the pail punch a row of 
holes half an inch apart and an inch from the 
bottom. Punch another row of holes two inches 
from the top. Turn the pail over and punch the 
bottom full of holes. Set the stove on its legs, 
place the burner inside with nozzle projecting 
through the hole made for it, connect the hose 
and light the burner. Put on the cover and you 
have a safe heater which will keep your dark- 
room comfortable. 

[This gas-heater will undoubtedly warm a 
small darkroom. but as it consumes the oxygen 
from the air, it should be used only for short 
periods at a time in the small darkroom. Also 
the place should be well ventilated afterwards, 
to prevent any ill effects to the worker from 
lack of oxygen to breathe.—EprrTor.] 
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EDITORIAL 


Learning Photography 


HE question is frequently asked how a 

practical knowledge of photography can be 
acquired—whether by attending a school of 
instruction, by correspondence or in a profes- 
sional’s studio. The question would be a fair one 
were it not for the fact that in most cases the 
inquirers do not appear to appreciate the diffi- 
culties encountered in portraiture. They think 
that a good working-knowledge of this, the most 
difficult branch of the art, can be acquired in a 
few months’ time, in view of some experience— 
with a small equipment—they have had in general 
outdoor work. 

As a matter of fact, however, they are virtually 
ignorant of serious photographic practise and, 
being told what that really means, they either 
abandon the idea of becoming portrait-photog- 
raphers, or start on a course of study under a 
competent instructor, unless they enter the 
service of a studio-proprietor in an honest effort 
to gain genuine proficiency. If the ambitious 
individual prefers, and his circumstances permit, 
he can attend with profit any of the photo- 
graphic schools advertised in this magazine. He 
should ascertain what they have to offer, the 
cost of tuition and of living, and then make his 
decision. First, however, he should determine 
whether he prefers a commercial career to an 
artistic one. If he is absolutely ignorant of 
photographic practise, it might be well for him 
to wait and acquire the fundamentals as an 
amateur worker, join a camera club and devote 
himself assiduously to the task of learning as 
much as possible in a given time. It is amazing 
how much a serious-minded student can learn 
if he applies himself in the right way. 

Then, there are opportunities—golden ones, 
too—which must be sought. They will be 
found, for they really exist. A person who is 
observant, persevering and _ resourceful can 
achieve wonders. On this page, a number of 
years ago, appeared the story of an immigrant, 
who had no money, no friends, no experience and 
no knowledge of English. He sought and ob- 


tained employment in the studio of a second- 
rate photographer, in a large Eastern city. 
His wages, at the beginning, were a mere pittance, 
but were increased, gradually, as he progressed 


and proved his worth. He was satisfied to do 
errands, sweep the floors, build fires, and unpack 
photo-supplies. It was not long before he was 
trusted to wash negatives, stack them up to dry, 
fill plateholders, prepare the fixing-bath and help 
in the printing-room. During all this time, he 
kept his eyes and ears wide open. Sometimes, 
he would observe, unseen, how the proprietor 
arranged and lighted the sitter or manipulated 
the camera. At other times, he noted how plates 
were developed and fixed, and, with the consent 
of the retoucher, how negatives were improved. 
Being truly ambitious, he obtained permission 
to use the studio on Sundays and holidays to 
make experimental sittings of his friends and to 
use the darkroom. Soon, he gained sufficient 
proficiency to be of real assistance in the studio, 
in the darkroom and in the printing-room. Six 
months after he did the first errand, he bought 
an interest in the business, for he had saved 
enough from his meager salary to do this. About 
one year later he bought out his employer, and 
within a few years from that time he became one 
of the leading portraitists in the city. For the 
past twenty years he has been recognised as one 
of the six master-photographers in America. 
Now, what he did is remarkable, but not im- 
possible for others, equally earnest and persever- 
ing, to imitate. 

A sympathetic and far-sighted studio-propri- 
etor conducting a successful business is not apt 
to turn away a promising applicant for employ- 
ment, however humble, even though he be with- 
out experience. As to a chance for a novice to 
assist in the studio proper—where the sittings 
are made—this is not feasible, as the photog- 
rapher does not like the sensation that some one, 
seen or unseen, is studying his operations, even 
with the intention of profiting thereby, unless 
it be his regular camera-assistant, who, very 
likely, worked in an unimportant capacity when 
he was first employed. The receptionist has 
exceptional opportunities to familiarize herself 
with the requirements of the business, provided 
she is ambitious to become a studio-proprietor. 

Of course, amateur photographers who have 
achieved success in genre-work and at-home 
portraiture, and possess the necessary business- 
qualifications, are well prepared to enter the 
professional field. 
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ADVANCED COMPETITION 


Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, Advanced Competition 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 


Prizes 


First Prize: Value $10.00. 
Second Prize: Value $5.00. 
Third Prize: Value $3.00. 


Honorable Mention: Those whose work is deemed 
worthy of reproduction with the prize-winning pictures, 
or in later issues, will be given Honorable Mention. 

Prizes may be chosen by the winner, and will be 
awarded in photographic materials sold by any dealer 
or manufacturer who advertises in PHoto-Era MaGa- 
ZINE, or in books. If preferred, the winner of a first 
prize may have a solid silver cup, of artistic design, 


suitably engraved. 


Rules 


1. This competition is free and open to photog- 
raphers of ability and in good standing—amateur 
or professional. 

2. No more than two subjects may be en: 
tered, but they must represent, throughout, 
the personal, unaided work of competi: 
tors. Remember that subjects which have 
appeared in other publications are not 
eligible, nor may duplicate prints be sold, 
or entered in competition elsewhere, be: 
fore Photo:Era Magazine awards are 
announced. Prints on rough or linen-finish surface 
and sepias are not suitable for reproduction, and should 

accompanied by smooth prints having the same 
gradations and detail. All prints should be mounted 
on stiff boards. 

3. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only when re- 
turn-postage at the rate of one cent for each two ounces or 
fraction is sent with the data. 

4. Each print entered must bear the maker’s name and 
address, the title of the picture and name and month of 
competition, and should be accompanied by a letter, SENT 
SEPARATELY, giving full particulars of date, light, plate or 
film, make, type and focus of lens, stop used, exposure, 
developer and printing-process. Enclose return-postage in 
this letter. Data-blanks sent for a 2-cent stamp. Be 
sure to state on the back of every print ex: 
actly for what competition it is intended. 

5. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention be- 
come the property of PHoro-Era MaGazine, unless 
otherwise requested by the contestant. However, this 
does not prevent the photographer from disposing of 
other prints from such negatives after he shall have 
received official recognition. 

6. On account of the present high prices of paper 
and cardboard, competitors may send large prints 
mounted with narrow margins; but in every case, 
prints should be protected by strong, stiff boards, or 
of a kind that bends slightly without breaking. Large 
packages may be sent by express (prepaid). 

7. Competitors who have won three first prizes 
within a twelve-month, become ineligible for two 
years thereafter. The too frequent capture of the 
first prize by one and the same competitor tends to 
discourage other participants and to make the com- 
petitions appear one-sided and monotonous. 


Advanced Competition—Summer-Sports 
Closed August 31, 1922 


First Prize: Dr. J. B. Pardoe. 
Second Prize: R. M. Weller. 
Third Prize: Alec Blackie. 

Honorable Mention: Franklin Chapman, Cornelia 
Clarke, Charles Clayton, Jr.. J. H. Field, Charles T 
Graves, Harold Gray, W. Percy Hardy, Dr. K. Koike, 
Bernard R. Kretchmar, Warren R. Laity, F. W. G. 
Moebus, Alexander Murray, Charles Prilik, Herbert 
Rodeck, L. F. Rodrigues, G. L. Rohdenburg, H. B. 
Rudolph, Edgar S. Smith, Kenneth D. Smith, C. H. 
Thomas. 


Subjects for Competition—1922 


“Parks.” Closes September 30. 
“Architectural Subjects.” Closes October 31. 
“Domestic Pets.”” Closes November 30. 
“Indoor-Genres.”” Closes December 31. 


Subjects for Competition—1923 


Closes January 31. 
Closes February 28. 


“Home-Portraits.” 
Miscellaneous.”’ 
“Child-Studies.”” Closes March 31. 
“Artistic Interiors.”’ Closes April 30. 
“Bridges.” Closes May 31. 
“Marines.” Closes June 30. 
‘Landscapes with Figures.” 
“Summer-Sports.”” 


Closes July 31. 


Closes August 31. 


Photo-Era Prize-Cup 


In deference to the wishes of prize-winners, the Pub- 
lisher will give them the choice of photographic supplies 
to the full amount of the First Prize ($10.00), or a solid 
silver cup, of artistic and original design, suitably in- 
scribed, as shown in the accompanying illustration. 


Competitors Should Mind the Rules 


Competitors, in the Advanced Workers’ and Be- 
ginners’ Competitions, are inclined to ignore some of 
the rules, one of which is that the name and address of 
sender, also name, month and kind of competition must 
be written plainly on the back of each print. Other- 
wise, how is the jury to know? 
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CUT IT OUT!” 


DR. J. B. PARDOE 


FIRST PRIZE — SUMMER-SPORTS 


Artistic Picture-framing 


AFTER a picture is made, if it is worth keeping at all, 
it is also well worth a neat frame to hold and preserve 
it. Kodak views and many other fine prints are begin- 
ning to find a place on the walls of homes, where old 
paintings once predominated. The subject of interior 
decorating is very closely allied with the adornment 
of walls, that is, the things which shall go on the walls 
of a room to make everything in that room correspond 
and blend harmoniously, and not leave one single 
jarring note, as you may have noticed in some houses 
into which you have gone. How often has my artistic 
sense been jarred in some so-called fine homes by the 
motley array of pictures displayed in frames altogether 
incongruous with the background of the room, and 


reposing in frames which were altogether unsuited. 
The frame should be a part of the picture. The newly 
painted frames are an example, such as a marine view 
where the blue is carried out in the frame, the whole 
forming a lasting impression and making a correct 
setting. Notice how Wallace Nutting places a simple 
black molding around his beautiful little bits of nature- 
scenes. He has found the secret of framing and used 
it to advantage. You can do the same thing. The 
small picture undoubtedly needs a narrow frame, but 
this is not always so. A picture having a deep, strong 
set of colors, as a rule, needs a stronger frame than a 
picture of less strong tints. The subject of the picture 
has something to do with the framing. A study of 
frames in an art-store will bring one closer to the realiza- 
tion of the great importance of frames for various kinds 
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of pictures. Circassian walnut is admirably adapted 
to sepia pictures, also the gold-swing frames now found 
on sale everywhere. 

With regard to the relation of the picture to the wall 
on which it will be hung, the wall is the background, 
and when you think of framing you must think of the 
relation of the frame to the wall. Sometimes gilt will 
do this and sometimes silver. Gilt tones with more 
pictures than does silver and is especially good against 
cream, buff, and tan backgrounds, though silver will 
sometimes tone with these. A picture of a woman 
naturally requires a more delicate frame than a man’s 


fixing-bath is, we think, the worst form which such 
economy can take. Moreover, we do not think it is 
possible to name a quantity of hypo sufficing for the 
proper fixation of a given number of prints, since the 
conditions under which the fixing-bath is used vary so 
greatly. It is true that in the past several people have 
prescribed the quantity of hypo for a given area of 
paper. M. Lumiére did so some years ago, and an 
American professional has recorded his experience of 
using hypo in the proportion of one ounce per 330 
square inches of paper. But such figures are not appli- 
cable with safety to regular commercial conditions, for 


“CATCH” 


R. M. WELLER 


SECOND PRIZE — SUMMER-SPORTS 


photograph. Light-colored frames, as a rule, should 
be applied to light-colored pictures, and dark frames 
to dark pictures, unless there is a good reason for break- 
ing the rule. Mats for the sake of mats are bad. Close- 
framed pictures are best. Very small etchings, however, 
need no mat, neither does a watercolor or engraving. 
The mat should not be a dead white unless white 
predominates in the picture. Gray pictures demand 
gray mats, sepias cream or brown mats, to match 
perfectly. The subject of artistic picture-framing thus 
has many different variations; but these few simple 
rules can easily lead the careful person to do the correct 
thing. These rules are the standard results of. expert 
framing. C. H. Tuomas. 


Hypo for Prints 


Every now and again, says The British Journal 
editorially, we are asked by correspondents to tell them 
the quantity of hypo which should be allowed for the 
fixation of so many prints. Although economy in the 
use of chemicals is not to be deprecated, stinting of the 


in arriving at them more than customary care is taken 
to ensure each separate print being fully exposed to 
the action of the fixing-bath, whereas, in commercial 
practise, such is often far from being the case. Further, 
papers vary in the proportion of silver-salt which they 
contain, and also the temperature-factor considerably 
affects the useful work which a given bulk of hypo- 
solution will do. And if these causes of variation were 
not enough, there is a further one which is often over- 
looked altogether. This is the continuous dilution of 
the hypo-solution which goes on by the introduction 
of prints undrained from the developing-solution or 
wash-bath and the corresponding abstraction of hypo 
by removal of prints with a goodly proportion of fixing- 
bath adhering to them. From both these causes the 
strength of the fixer may be very substantially reduced 
without the user realising the fact. On all these accounts 
there is only one good rule for practise, namely, to use 
plenty of hypo and preferably to pass prints through 
two fixing-baths in succession. In the making of prints 
which command a fair price the cost of a triple or 
quadruple quantity of hypo above that which is theo- 
retically necessary is insignificant. 
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WATCHFUL WAITING 


Simple Dry-mounting 


WHERE a dry-mounting press specially made for the 
process is not available the use of the ordinary domestic 
flat-iron is general for mounting small prints, but such 
an iron soon cools. A billiard-table iron is larger and 
better. It is large enough to mount a cabinet-print 
at one operation; and it will retain its heat long enough 
to mount at least half a dozen prints, averaging 619 x 
8!4 size without the need of re-heating. 

The billiard-table iron is too large to be heated con- 
veniently in a saucepan of boiling water, as is often 
done with smaller irons; but a gws-ring is quite suitable. 
It should be heated until it just sizzles when the wet 
finger is put on it. If the tissue adheres to the mount 
only, the iron is too hot; and if to the print only, it is 
too cold. 

Dry-mounting will cause a mount to cockle if moisture 
is present. Both print and mount, as well as the mount- 
ing-board, which may consist merely of a thick sheet 
of strawboard, should, therefore, be quite dry. When 
the iron is at the right heat, and the print and mount 
have both been connected to the tissue by means of 
the soldering iron, a sheet of clean, smooth paper is 
laid on the surface of the print, and the iron placed on 


ALEC BLACKIE 


THIRD PRIZE — SUMMER-SPORTS 


this paper. It must not rest on it for more than a 
couple of seconds, or the print may be marked; and it 
is better that the iron should be kept moving over the 
print until contact is complete. If the print is not 
absolutely flat, it should be turned over and ironed 
on the back, and quickly placed under slight pressure. 

With this type of iron, a dry-mounted print may be 
unmounted without injury. The iron must be heated 
to a higher temperature than usual, and supported 
by two blocks of wood, so that the heated surface is 
uppermost. The back of the print is pressed in con- 
tact with the iron by means of a clean cloth; and in a 
few seconds the heated portion can be peeled from the 
mount, which is moved about until the whole print can 
be detached.—S. H. Hatt, in The Amateur Photographer. 


An Unsuccessful Photographer 


OveRHEARD at a recent photographers’ convention. 

First photographer: “I always believe in saving 
something for a rainy day.” 

Second ditto: ““How much have you put by?” 

First ditto: ““Not a darned cent; but I believe in 
the idea.” 
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ADVANCED 


SUBJECT FOR NEXT COMPETITION 


WORKERS 


A HOMELY TASK 


MILLIE HOOPS 


EXAMPLE OF INTERPRETATION 


Advanced Competition—Indoor-Genres 
Closes December 31, 1922 


Ir has been said that Americans are living at such a 
rapid pace that the meaning of the word “home’’ is 
losing its significance and beauty. Motion-pictures, 
plays, clubs, lodges, dances and social affairs follow one 
another so rapidly that when these are combined with 
the pressure of business or professional duties, a man 
or a woman has virtually no time at all to be at home 
or to make a home for others. In a measure, those 
who live in a city are not to be blamed for the desire 


to get out of the uncomfortable and tiny apartments 
in which they are compelled to live. However, even 
one room is “home” to those who make it so. It is 
my purpose to emphasise the home-element in this in- 
door-genre competition with a view to bringing out 
the fact that home is more often a matter of heart 
than anything else. The pictures submitted in last 
year’s competition proved convincingly that it was 
possible to bring out the home-loving instinct of the 
average American and that, whatever may be said to 
the contrary, home is still ‘the best place in all the 
world” to most of us. 
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Genre-photography, whether indoor or outdoor, is 
one of the most difficult branches of photography to 
master. The human element involved is no small 
factor in the success or failure of the worker. On the 
other hand, there is much satisfaction in being able to 
solve the technical, artistic and human equations that 
follow one another in quick succession. During the 
winter, there are innumerable opportunities to pro- 
duce delightful indoor-genres of home-life, family and 
friends. At the outset, remember that the value and 
charm of a genre is its fidelity to fact. It must ring 
true to be convincing. 

In making indoor-genres, daylight, artificial light 
and flashlight-apparatus may be used. However, the 
least expensive illuminants at present are daylight, 
gas and electric light. A cloudy, bright day, between 
the hours of 10 a.m. and 3 p.m. during the months of 
November and December is particularly good for in- 
door-genre photography. There being no sun to cast 
heavy shadows or annoy the subject by its brilliancy, 
the camerist may work with comparative freedom. 
He will need virtually no diffusing-screens; and a sheet, 
placed judiciously to reflect the light where it is needed, 
should complete the necessary preparations. Of 
course, care must be taken to expose correctly and to 
use the plate or film best adapted to do this sort of 
work. This remark applies equally well to indoor- 
genres made by artificial light. A nitrogen-filled elec- 
tric-lamp will produce a strong actinic light that will 
enable the worker to obtain excellent results at night. 
However, owing to the very intensity of the illumina- 
tion, various forms of light-diffusion must be evolved 
in order to avoid extremely harsh contrasts and un- 
pleasing facial expressions. Care should be taken to 
make sure that the electric wiring of the house and 
that the “service” electric current will permit such a 
powerful lamp to be used without danger of blowing 
out the fuses and otherwise injuring the wiring in the 
house or, possibly, the operator. In most cases, the 
use of a nitrogen-filled electric-lamp will cause no 
trouble, and it is by far the most effective illuminant 
because there is no smoke, noise or dust. Two or more 
of these lamps should answer all requirements. 

Then, we have several excellent types of electric 
home-portrait lamps which use a special type of carbon 
in an are, and these give out an intense though com- 
paratively soft actinic light. There are also several 
excellent portrait-flashlamps on the market to-day 
that may be used with a minimum of danger, smoke 
and dust. Some remarkable improvements have been 
made within the last year, and the camerist who ex- 
pects to do much of this work should obtain all avail- 
able information from the manufacturers to insure 
getting an equipment that will meet his needs. Ob- 
viously, these outfits are more expensive than nitrogen- 
filled electric-lamps; but if the camerist can afford one 
of these outfits, he should be able to produce excel- 
lent results. Of course, the use of gas does not enable 
the worker to place the illumination where it will do 
the most good. However, a little originality will work 
wonders, and even a gas reading-lamp may be made to 
serve the purpose. Those who demur at the use of 
flashpowder should remember that the modern flash- 
light-outfit, with its flashbag, virtually does away with 
the smoke-nuisance; and, at the same time, so muffles 
the noise of the explosion that the subject is not per- 
turbed in the least. If the worker will use flashpowder 
according to directions, and with care, there is no more 
danger to himself or to his subject than there is in 
motoring, canoeing or swimming. Of course, he who 
takes risks must pay the price of foolhardiness. Flash- 


lights at night, or during the day when the light is 


weak, arrest motion and permit the use of low-speed 
lenses that are fitted to cameras of moderaie cost. 

The making of indoor-genres demands an unusual 
degree of tact, artistic perception and a sense of humor. 
If the camerist attempts to succeed by assuming a dic- 
tatorial manner, or by forcing his models to do things 
that are uncongenial or unnatural to them, he will fail 
to make the sort of indoor-genres that the jury will ap- 
prove. I cannot emphasise too strongly the necessity 
to make the picture conform to the characteristics of 
the subject. Moreover, do not desert fact to obtain 
effect. By that I mean, do not depict mother reading 
a magazine when she was never known to have the time 
because of the necessity to darn socks and sew on but- 
tons; and do not show brother studying hard when he 
is notoriously averse to books. Even though strangers 
may not be aware of these discrepancies, often the 
models themselves will betray the deception by their 
stiff and “‘posey”’ attitudes. The best rule is to stick 
to truth, no matter how much opportunity there is to 
resort to pictorial dissimulation; but, in representing 
the models as reading, or looking at an object or a per- 
son, be sure to direct the eye so that the effect will be 
convincing. 

The camerist should not lose sight of the fact that 
there are many desirable subjects for this competition 
to be found in the business and professional life of 
readers of Pooto-Era Macazine. Also, there are many 
excellent opportunities in the every-day home-life of 
each one of us. We all see subjects of great artistic 
and human appeal; but we fail to make the most of 
them. Subjects for this and every competition are 
about us without number. The fault lies with us and 
not with any dearth of suitable material. A well- 
executed indoor-genre of the local grocer behind his 
counter; the lawyer advising a client; the literary man 
at his work, or even father lighting the morning-fire in 
the kitchen-stove—or shoveling precious anthracite 
coal into the furnace—are all likely subjects, if properly 
done. Let every camerist attune himself to the human 
and artistic values in the very simplest of subjects, and 
he will find that in this manner the masterpieces of old 
were reproduced. It seems to me that many times we 
seek to do the big things when by training, natural 
aptitude and equipment we are better fitted to make 
a success of the small thing. That is, in this competi- 
tion, for example, some will not compete unless they 
feel that they have equaled or surpassed the interest- 
ing and excellent study on the opposite page. To 
my way of thinking, this is a mistake and will result in 
the stifling of all originality and incentive. Each worker 
should stand upon his own photographic feet and, re- 
gardless of the achievements of others, make his own 
place in photography. The jury passes upon each 
picture solely on account of fts merit, and without any 
consideration of the name or reputation of the maker. 
We welcome the newcomer as heartily as we greet the 
work of old friends. Hence, let no camerist hesitate 
to hold his head up with the best of them and thus grow 
in photographic strength by honest effort and origi- 
nality. Remember that true merit is bound to win. 

This competition should give the camerist the in- 
describable delight to make an artistic, pictorial cross- 
section of American family-life. Often, what the eye 
sees is more convincing to the mind than what the ear 
hears. In making an indoor-genre the worker has an 
opportunity to enrich his own experience. After all, 
is it not the good things which we share with others 
that bring us the greatest happiness and satisfaction? 
The answer to the question rests with every true lover 


of photography. 
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BEGINNERS’ 


COMPETITION 


Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, Beginners’ Competition 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 


Prizes 


First Prize: Value, $2.50. 
Second Prize: Value, $1.50. 

Honorable Mention: Those whose work is deemed 
worthy of reproduction with the prize-winning pictures, 
or in later issues, will be given Honorable Mention. 

Subject for each contest is ‘‘Miscellaneous’’; 
but original themes are preferred. 

Prizes, chosen by the winner, will be awarded in 
photo-materials, sold by any dealer or manufacturer 
who advertises in Pooto-Era MaGazing, or in books. 


Rules 

1. This competition is open only to beginners of 
not more than two years’ practical camera-activity, 
and whose work submitted here is without any 
practical help from friend or professional 
expert. Or, in case of dual authorship, names of 
both should be given. A signed statement to this effect 
should accompany the data. 

2. Workers are eligible so long as they have not 
won a first prize in this competition. Winners of the 
first prize automatically drop out permanently, but 
may enter prints in the Advanced Class at any time. 

3. Prints eligible are contact-prints from 214 x 3144 
to and including 3144 x 51% inches, and enlargements 
up to and including 8 x 10 inches. 

4. Prints representing mo more than two 
different subjects, for any one competition, and 
printed in any medium except blue-print, may be 
entered. They should be simply and __ tastefully 
mounted. Subjects which have appeared 
in other publications are not eligible, 
nor may duplicate prints be sold, or 
entered in competition elsewhere, be: 
fore Photo:Era Magazine awards are 
announced. Prints on rough or linen-finish sur- 
face paper and sepias are not suitable for reproduction, 
and should be accompanied by smooth prints that 
have the same gradations and detail. 

5. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only when re- 
turn-postage at the rate of one cent for each two ounces or 
fraction is sent with the data, Criticism at request. 

6. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention be- 
come the property of PHoto-Era MaGazing, unless 
otherwise requested by the contestant. However, he 
may dispose of other prints from such negatives after 
he shall have received official recognition. 

7. Each print entered must bear the maker’s name, ad- 
dress, instructions, the title of the picture and the name 
and month of the competition, and should be accompanied 
by a letter, SENT SEPARATELY, giving full particulars of 
date, light, plate or film, make, type, and focus of lens, stop 
used, exposure, developer and printing-process. Enclose 
return-postage in this letter. Data-blanks sent for 2-cent 
stamp. Besure to state on the back of every 
print for what contest it is intended. 

8. On account of the present high prices of paper 
and cardboard, competitors may send large prints 
mounted with narrow margins, but in every case, prints 
should be protected by strong, stiff boards, or of a 
kind that bends slightly without breaking. Large 
packages may be sent by express (prepaid). 


Awards—Beginners’ Competition 
Closed August 31, 1922 


First Prize: A. H. Scott. 
Second Prize: Robert L. W. Schenck. 
Honorable Mention: Augustus Abbott, Charles Ditch- 
field, Arthur W. Grumbine, Philip Mehler, Caleb J. 
Milne, 3d., Lilian F. Newton, Melvin C. Parrish, Anna 
Jeanice Walker. 


The Beginner and Pictorial Composition 


THERE are those who believe that the beginner or 
amateur photographer has his hands full with the 
technical mastery of a camera and _ photo-finishing, 
without adding a consideration of pictorial composition 
to his photographic problems. This may be so in some 
cases; but I venture to say that it will be to the begin- 
ner’s advantage, from the very outset of his photo- 
graphic career, to study the elementary principles of 
pictorial composition. 

Let us suppose that a beginner has just bought a 
camera and that he is about to make his first exposures. 
He steps out into the street or goes to a nearby park 
in the search of subjects. More often, he arranges his 
relatives or friends for a group-picture. That failing, 
he selects the family cat or the neighbor’s dog. In 
any event, he obtains a subject. The next step is to 
make the exposure. Some beginners are instinctively 
artistic and place the subject to good advantage. 
Others are not disturbed in the least by a telegraph- 
pole, a picket-fence or a pile of bricks for a background. 
It seems to me that the beginner who is so lacking in 
artistic judgment should not wait, but begin at once 
to train himself to look at the subject and its surround- 
ings before making the exposure. In fact, to let this 
important part of good photography alone until a 
later date, will make it all the more difficult for the 
beginner to master good pictorial composition; for he 
ae to unlearn much that may have become a 

abit. 

In this issue, William S. Davis concludes an excellent 
series of short lessons on pictorial composition. Every 
beginner should read these lessons and profit by them. 
Then, too, in the October 1922 issue, appeared that 
remarkably interesting and valuable article by Anson 
K. Cross about his wonderful drawing-glass which is 
revolutionising the teaching of drawing and painting. 
Also, there are a number of excellent books on pictorial 
composition that are not too technical, nor too involved, 
to interest the beginner. After all, good composition 
means good taste in the making of pictures. In us all 
there is an instinctive desire to have the pictures that 
we make appear advantageously. Often, we know 
the effect we should like to obtain, but we do not know 
how to obtain it. Again, we dislike a picture but are 
unable to tell why. A knowledge of a few fundamental 
principles of pictorial composition will do much to help 
us to make and to understand good pictures. 

Another important factor in the effect of a photo- 
graph is the arrangement of light and shade. Perhaps 
the picture may be well composed; but harsh lighting, 
too much contrast, black, untransparent shadows, 
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FIRST PRIZE 


BEGINNERS’ COMPETITION 


lack of detail in the highlights and other results of poor 
lighting will mar the picture and render it ineffective 
artistically and technically. The importance of light- 
ing is nowhere more apparent than in the production 
of motion-pictures. The painstaking care with which 
directors utilise daylight and artificial light, not to 
mention all manner of screens, reflectors and other 
accessories, is evidence enough of the importance of 
the right use of illumination in photography. In a 
sense, there is less excuse to-day than formerly for 
poor lighting, because of the great improvements made 
in lenses, shutters and artificial lighting-apparatus. 
In the study of pictorial composition, the beginner 
should not assume that it is merely a case of reading a 
few chapters in a text-book. What he reads is valueless 
unless he goes out and applies his acquired knowledge. 
He may read over and over again that there should 
be just one point of principal interest in every picture; 
but if he makes pictures that have two or more, he has 
gained nothing from his study. Again, he may read 
that the water-line in marine pictures should always 
be level; but if he produces pictures in which the water- 
line runs “up or down hill,” he is no better off than 
before. In our competitions, many otherwise excellent 
pictures are rejected because the makers do not apply 
practically the theoretical knowledge that they have 
acquired. To be sure, the pictures may have been 


WHITE BIRCHES A. H. SCOTT 


excellent record-pictures; but, as I have pointed out 
many times, there is a difference between a record- 
picture and one that is artistically and technically a 
delight to the beholder. 

It may not be apparent, but a thorough knowledge 
of plates, films, ray-filters, lenses and shutters is impor- 
tant in order to make a picture that is well composed 
and well lighted. Often, to know. the limitations of 
one’s photographic outfit is as helpful as to know what 
can be done with it. For ‘example, if the camerist is 
eager to obtain good against-the-light effects, he should 
know how to set the shutter, lens-stop and whether or 
not a ray-screen will help him to obtain better color- 
values in connection with the use of orthochromatic 
plates or films. Again, it might be of great value to 
know exactly the angle of view of the lens he is using 
in order to include or exclude certain important parts 
of the general subject. Lastly, it is very important to 
know how to use the rising-and-sliding front that is 
provided on many cameras. Thus, it may be seen that 
thorough technical knowledge is essential to the making 
of a well-composed and well-lighted picture. 

Perhaps, by this time, the reader is coming to the 
conclusion that to make a good picture requires alto- 
gether too much time and effort. However, let us 
suppose that we were considering the making of a good 
tennis-player. Certainly, we should agree that time 
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and effort must be put into hard practice before the 
would-be player could hold his own on the court. More- 
over, if he begrudged the practice and study required, 
we would say, “Very well then; if you will not practise, 
how can you expect to play a good game of tennis?” 
So it is with the beginner in photography. If he will 
not do the things that help him to make good pictures, 
how is he to beconie a successful amateur photographer? 
We may as well admit now, as later on, that there are 
certain principles in photography that must be mas- 
tered. In short, the price of photographic success is 
constant study and practice in the things that are 
essential to good picture-making. We may try to 
avoid the issue or try to gain success by some short cut; 
but let me assure the reader that it cannot be done. 
After all, there is a tremendous amount of pleasure 
and satisfaction in getting down to photographic 
fundamentals. The beginner who is really interested 
in photography and eager to make a success of it, 
welcomes the opportunity to learn all that he can; 
and one of the most interesting subjects is pictorial 
composition. A. H. B. 


Pictorial Photography and the Public 


Ir is one of the handicaps under which pictorial 
photography labors that its results are to a great extent 
a sealed book to the general public, says The Amateur 
Photographer editorially. Anyone who accompanies a 
non-photographer on his first visit to one of our leading 
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exhibitions cannot fail to be struck by the surprise 
with which the work on view is regarded. It is probable 
that this surprise will be unaccompanied by any ex- 
pressions of approval, unless it is for a few of the 
more commonplace exhibits; but this we can disregard, 
since it is not to be expected that anyone to whom the 
work as a whole comes as altogether unfamiliar can be 
expected to be able to exercise discrimination of any 
value. We may flatter ourselves that we are making 
headway—so we are among ourselves. But among the 
great body of the public the progress is so small as to be 
practically unappreciable. A similar example is that 
of a guide-book recently published. The letterpress 
was good enough, no better and no worse than that of 
half a dozen others; but the enterprising publisher had 
asked us to recommend a pictorial photographer of 
standing to illustrate it. The pictures were easily the 
best we have ever seen in a work of the kind; but up to 
the present we have not seen any reference to them, 
even in the most appreciative reviews, in the lay press. 
It is evident that the reviewers into whose hands it has 
fallen are quite unable to recognise that the work is 
any better than, or even any different from, that of the 
ordinary picture-postcard type to which they are 
accustomed in such books. On the other hand, it may 
be contended that the approval or criticism of those 
who are not expert is a thing to be disregarded. We 
agree. But the fact that the great body of our fellow- 
citizens are not only inexpert, but are even unconscious 
of the existence of the art, is not quite the same thing. 
Whether it will be remedied is a matter for speculation. 
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A MONTHLY DIGEST OF PHOTO-TECHNICAL FACTS 
Edited by A. H. BEARDSLEY 


An Economical Printing-Method 


In these times of high prices, there are, perhaps, 
many readers who will be pleased to know of a photo- 
graphic printing-process that will give prints but little 
inferior to platinum-paper, yet which can_be easily 
prepared personally, is much cheaper than silver-paper 
and very much less expensive than platinum, which 
is so costly as to be practically prohibitive. 

Kallitypy is an old process that fulfils all these con- 
ditions. It depends on the sensitiveness to light of 
ammonium ferri-oxalate, which is reduced by exposure 
to light to ferro-oxalate, that readily precipitates silver 
from its solutions. Many recipes have been published 
to prepare the paper; but the greater part of these are 
more or less complicated and give prints of a poor tone 
that require toning with gold, which is expensive. 

The best sensitising salt, that does not liquify and 
is not affected by the air, is the green ferri-oxalate; as 
developer, silver-nitrate is used. The different solu- 
tions required for kallitypy are: (1) ammonium ferri- 
oxalate, 20 per cent.; (2) silver-nitrate, 2 per cent.; (3) 
ammonium bichromate, 1 per cent.; (4) oxalic acid, 
1 per cent.; (5) hypo, 10 per cent. 

The paper may be a smooth, well-sised drawing-paper 
rather thick to avoid the necessity of mounting. Sen- 
sitising the paper is best done by candlelight, so that 
when coated it can be dried quickly over the flame. 
For applying the sensitiser use a soft, wide brush, which 
is dipped in solution No. 1 and brushed crosswise and 
lengthwise on the paper until the liquid is no longer 
taken up, which is indicated by a uniform glossiness. 
The brush is then pressed dry and worked over the 
paper to remove any superfluous liquid, as there must 
not be enough left on the paper to flow together when 
held in a slanting position. The paper is now dried by 
the gentle heat of the candle, which will take but a 
few minutes. 

As the picture is hardly visible after exposure, this 
must be done with the help of a photometer, proceed- 
ing as follows: Take a narrow strip of the same paper 
as that to be used for the print, as long as the negative. 
This is sensitised the same as the other paper and when 
dry is laid on the negative in the printing-frame so as 
to include the most important parts of the picture. 
If the negative is normal, the strip is printed first to 
No. 8 of the photometer; then slip a piece of black 
paper between the negative and the strip for about 
one-third of its length, and print again to No. 10; 
move the black paper along for another third of the 
plate and print to No. 12. Now develop the strip by 
candlelight, using a portion of solution No. 2 in a tray 
and drawing the printed strip face down through it. 
The printing will instantly appear in a fine black tone. 
After rinsing in water the strip may be examined by 
daylight at leisure and the proper time of exposure can 
be “judged by it. The prepared paper is now exposed, 
developed and washed for ten minutes in running 
water; it is then placed in solution No. 4 for one or two 
minutes to remove the remaining iron-salt, and washed 
again for ten minutes. Finally, the print is fixed in 


solution No. 5 for five minutes and washed again for 
The prints are best dried between 


half an hour. 


blotting-papers with light pressure, changing the paper 
several times to facilitate the drying. 

This process requires comparatively strong nega- 
tives; but if a weak negative is to be printed, strengthen- 
ing may be avoided by adding a few drops of solution 
No. 3 (ammonium bichromate) to the sensitising solu- 
tion. The silver-nitrate before using is not sensitive 
to light, but after using for a few times it becomes so 
and precipitates the silver when exposed to light. 
To preserve it, keep it corked in a dark-brown bottle 
and in a dark place. The sensitising solution should 
be kept the same way.—Photographische Rundschau. 


Reproducing Stained Films 


Ir very often happens that a photographer is called 
upon to make a print or enlargement from an amateur- 
developed roll-film negative in which large yellow 
patches have appeared as a result of uneven fixation, 
remarks the British Journal. This defect is usually 
due to the “pull through” system of development and 
fixing, when the film is usually put to wash immediately 
the unaltered bromide has ‘disappeared. As no iso- 
chromatic bromide papers are on the market, it is 
necessary to reproduce such negatives. By using an 
isochromatic plate and yellow light a clean transparency 
may be easily obtained. If this is to be of the same size 
as the original, the exposure may be made through an 
ordinary yellow glass, or even by the yellow light used 
for developing bromide prints, but for enlargements or 
reductions a yellow filter, as used for outdoor work or 
copying, becomes necessary. It is sometimes possible 
to remove such stains by means of the cyanide and 
iodine reducer, but if this be not possible, or if the 
negative is of great value, the reproduction-method 
should be adopted. 


Restoring Old Fixing-Baths 


Owrnc to the present high cost of hyposulphite of 
soda, a method of regenerating old fixing-baths, and at 
the same time recovering the silver contained in them, 
is worth attention. A new method devised by A. 
Steigmann consists in adding to each liter of old fixing- 
bath 8 grammes of sodium hydrosulphite and 8 grammes 
of sodium carbonate. At 140 F. about 5 grammes of 
pure silver is precipitated according to the following 
formula: 


2 Na Ag ot Na2S.0, =@ Ag 2 Na.S.0; 2 SO. 


Hyposulphite Hydrosul- Silver Sodium Sul- 
of silver phite of hyposul- phu- 
sodium phite rous 

acid 


Therefore there will be recovered from the double 
combination of silver hyposulphite in the old bath not 
only the regenerated hypo but also whatever silver may 
be contained in it. The fixing-bath may, by this treat- 
ment, be used over three times.—Kolloid Zeitschrift. 
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OPENING THE PASTURE-GATE 


CHAS. T. GRAVES 


YOUR CRITICISM IS INVITED 


Whoever sends the best criticism (not over 150 words) 
before the last day of the current month, will receive from 
us a three-month subscription to PHoto-ErA MAGAZINE. 

The winning criticism, in our opinion, is the first one 
printed below. Criticism should be helpful and courteous. 


Certain words and phrases are usually associated 
with depth of tone when pictures are mentioned or 
titles given. The high tonal key in which the picture 
entitled, Approaching Storm”, is rendered, does 
not seem to justify the title. A better title would be, 
“After the Storm’. In composition, two grave mistakes 
were made. First: the almost total lack of atmospheric 
perspective, the values of the fore, middle, and distant 
planes being very nearly equal. Second: the repeated, 
uninterrupted horizontal lines in the background. 
This feature not only transgresses the laws of good 
composition, but prevents one from “reading the pic- 
ture” correctly in the sense of using line and light to 
keep the eye or interest from wandering out of the 
marginal confines. Constructive criticism on this point 
would be to select a slightly lower view-point, causing 
the lines of verdure to run across the distant horizontal 
lines and to project slightly against the lower sky. 
Prove this by lightly sketching in lines continuing the 
tops of the reeds across the distant lines. A noticeable 


improvement will be seen in concentration of intevest. 
Dr. Rohdenburg is to be given credit for three good 
features, viz., a nice sense of artistic appreciation in 
handling—the principal masses are ably balanced and 
the line of light water does not start from exactly the 
bottom center or from exact corner. 

L. B. Leeps. 


I nave looked long and earnestly at Mr. Rohden- 
burg’s picture, “The Approaching Storm’’, and so far 
have been unable to determine just what the back- 
ground was meant to show. The rushes in the fore- 
ground indicate that the mass of white in the center 
of the picture is water; but then comes an irregular 
dark streak across the picture that may be land, but 
the definition is so uncertain that it is impossible to 
tell from the illustration. Beyond the dark streak, 
there is a narrow, white one running clear across the 
picture; and, so far, I have been unable to decide 
whether it is water with a mountain beyond, or whether 
it is a patch of sky showing beneath a heavy mass of 
clouds. Anyway, that white streak spoils the picture 
for me. The dark mass in the extreme background 
might be a mountain with light-colored clouds rolling 
over it toward the onlooker, and concealing the peaks 
of the range, thus giving the picture its title; or it might 
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THE PICTURE CRITICISED THIS MONTH 


be a mass of clouds, as first suggested. I really cannot 
decide which. However, the lack of detail in the 
whole picture makes it one that can be interpreted in 
several ways. 

A. L. Overton. 


Werzz it not for certain obvious defects of technique, 
this picture might have been a masterpiece. Its general 
conception is superb. It is quiet and restful—sus- 
piciously so. The atmospheric effect is exquisite. The 
driven cloud is convincing. The stillness of the reeds 
in the foreground is suggestive and portentous. 

But the “soot-and-whitewash effect” of under-ex- 
posure of the background of water kills the picture. 
The data say: 1/20 of a second at F/16. Assuming 
that 1/20 was all the time possible without showing 
motion, the artist might better have used, let us say, 
F/8, and have given us a truer interpretation of values. 
If the black horizontal streaks represent cloud-shadows, 
and, if circumstances permitted, a less geometrical 
pattern would have been more artistic. 

It is a pity; for it is the sort of picture that a city- 
man would like to have on his desk to look at, once in a 
while, amid the noise and clamour, the soot and dust, 
the stress and strain of his daily work—to look at and 
be refreshed for one brief moment—to dream and to 


praise God! 
E. L. C. Morse. 


GENERAL idea and use of simple material are to be 
commended. Spacing of the grasses in the foreground 
is excellent, balance being maintained without dupli- 
cating the size of the two major masses, or the open 
space between. Tone of the sky expresses well the title, 
and is in perfect harmony with the foreground, although 
the clouds near the center appear to have been put in, 
or at least ““worked-up” a bit. 


The weakest portion is the middle-distance and dis- 
tance. The eye, after being nicely led into the picture 
by means of the open space between the grasses, goes 
at once to the horizontal streak of white and travels 
from side to side without finding a focal-point to rest 
upon. Furthermore, one is left in doubt as to what 
the light portions represent. Is it still water or a sandy 
beach? Whichever it is, a slightly lower tone, and con- 
finement of the highest light to parts nearest the fore- 
ground, would “pull the composition together” and 
give a stronger feeling of recession to the more distant 
planes. 

S. Davis. 


Dr. composition lacks balance. If 
the cloud-mass were placed nearer to the right side 
instead of the left, it would balance the creek or path 
in the foreground. As it is, the picture gravitates 
unduly toward the left margin. Trimming about 34” 
off the right side would balance the composition and 
concentrate attention on the storm-cloud, the center of 
interest. Jumpiness of tone-values: The water, now 
showing as a band of highlight, ought to be toned down 
considerably to blend better and avoid detracting 
attention from the storm-cloud. The foreground could 
be considerably lower in tone, so as to give a better 
effect of distance across the water and beyond into the 
sky. Excellent in execution and worthy of study is the 
composition of lines and spacing, and the realistic 
impression which the picture gives of solitude in the 
landscape and expectancy in the air. 

Hersert Ropeck. 


“Tue Approaching Storm”, presented for criticism, 
is a fine example of pictorial work along modern lines 
and shows careful attention to tone-quality, although, 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS 


WILFRED A. 


FRENCH 


Tue frontispiece, this month—subject repeated on 
the front-cover—is a marine by F. W. G. re" who 
specialises in this branch of photography. A superb 
view of a full-rigged ship at sea, from his copious port- 
folio, received a prize in the June competition (“‘Ma- 
rines’’) and demonstrates his experience and familiarity 
with his chosen branch of work. In his “Ships at 
Anchor’, the artist shows his admiration more for the 
magnificent setting than for the anchored ships, which, 
if they were moving, would serve to mar the picture, 
followed, as they would be, by the distant sailing craft 
headed in the same direction. The whole scene is im- 
pressively interesting, although there is a tendency for 
the eye to hesitate before it rests on the beautiful sky. 
Perhaps this inclination could be obviated if, let us 
say, half an inch were removed from the bottom of 
the picture. Then the foreground with its alluring re- 
flections would be less prominent. 

Data: August; good light with sun partly obscured 
by cloud; 4x5 camera; 6-inch Plastigmat; stop, F/8; 
1/100 second; Eastman film; pyro; enlarged on Artura 
Carbon Black. 

August Krug, in his delightful story of constructing 
a soft-focus lens from the separated lenses of an old 
Petzval portrait objective, tells us that he has been 
doing considerable experimental work with this home- 
made lens, and the portrait of a young girl, page 229, 
is one of the results. It may be that it is a study in 
expression. The data do not enlighten us. For a 
serious portrait, the light seems to come straight from 
the front—a condition usually avoided by discriminat- 
ing workers, as it yields no shadows, but rather effects 
that are monotonous, and prevents anatomical accuracy 
in the rendering of the features. 

Data: 8 x 10 camera; home-made soft-focus lens 
(focal length not stated); stop, F/16 approx.; Eastman 
Portrait Film; Elon-pyro; print, Artura Iris E. Smooth, 
from unretouched negative. 

The illustrations to Mr. Davis’ text, pages 238 to 
242, are illuminating and helpful as usual. 

In her photographic copy of a colored print, page 
252, the photographer introduced what appears to be 
excessive contrast. I recall that the original, a paint- 
ing by Carlo Dolci in one of the European art-galleries, 
is composed largely of highlights, the effulgence of 
holy light (illumination) emanating from the Christ- 
child. I have yet to see a photographic print which 
does justice to this extremely difficult camera-subject. 

Of the five European pictures by Dr. Adolf Eyermann 
appearing in PHoto-Era MAGazine, two are scenes in 
the Black Forest. One of these (Schwarzwald-Haus) 
was published in the August issue, the other (Charcoal- 
makers at Work) is in the current issue, page 256. 
The men are busily occupied, unconscious of the pres- 
ence of the camerist. The air is charged with smoke, 
the whole scene being typical of that famous region. 
A well-known Boston physician has just returned from 
a trip through the Black Forest, greatly impressed with 
the unusual things he saw—described in “Our Illustra- 
tions” for August—and delighted with the generous 
and substantial hospitality extended to him and his 
family (wife and daughter). Foodstuffs were scarce; 
but what the host did place on the table for the benefit 


of his guests—well, let’s talk about the weather. It’s 
more profitable. 

Data: February; 11 a.m.; cloudy; Linhof camera 
6.5 x 9 cm.; Dr. Stible Polyplastigmat; stop, F/6.3; 
1/50 second; dryplate; metol-hydro; 5 x 7 inch enlarge- 
ment on Mimosa Verotype (gaslight) paper. 


Advanced Workers’ Competition 


As our readers well know, thematic originality is 
the chief requirement in these competitions. Natur- 
ally, it must be wedded to adequate technical skill 
and artistic expression. Many are the efforts founded 
on admirable intentions, but the medium to bring 
them to a successful, convincing conclusion was inade- 
quate. On the other hand, in trying to preserve the 
element of spontaneity of action or expression—a 
valuable asset in the appeal of a genre-study—the 
artist may be obliged to sacrifice attention to com- 
paratively unimportant details, so that synchronous 
unity or harmony of all the constituents of a pictorial 
composition may not always be possible. 

A pictorial worker may arrange his models in accord- 
ance with a preconceived idea, and at the supreme 
moment one or both of them may suddenly decide to 
change the pose, to the obvious detriment of the 
artist’s conception. The exposure is made with the 
result that the print shows certain incongruities that 
escaped the notice of the artist or were impossible to 
prevent. These and other incidents are considered 
leniently by the jury, although in the case of the pres- 
ent first-prize picture, by Dr. Pardoe, page 259, there 
was no serious need to overlook or to excuse any 
lapses in technique. 

The frivolous summer-girl includes in her inter- 
pretation of a good time the sport of toying with men’s 
hearts—a mild form of amusement known as flirtation. 
It is not my intention to view the moral aspect of the 
case, nor to speculate on the outcome of the affair 
portrayed so skilfully by Dr. Pardoe. The girl’s atti- 
tude in the matter is hypothetical, although she warns 
her admirer to “quit this nonsense!’ or words to that 
effect. There is an air of sincerity, a businesslike 
action, on the part of the youth, and an expression in 
his “peach of a girl” that informs the beholder that the 
game is on. The theme is strikingly original—in a 
pictorial sense—the setting artistically appropriate, 
the choice of the lighting supremely effective and the 
workmanship excellent. In view of what Dr. Pardoe 
has already achieved—in the realm of nature-photog- 
raphy and general genre-work—this, his third success- 
ful attempt to land the capital prize in the Advanced 
Workers’ Competition, exemplifies his versatility as a 
creative artist. 

Data: At Lake Hopatcong, N N. J.; August 30, 1921; 
4 p.m.; bright sunlight; 5 x 7 Korona camera; 11-inch 
Protary stop: F/7; 1/25 second; Eastman Portrait Film; 
pyro; mat-surface bromide enlargement, 11 x 14. 

The number of photographs which portray child- 
life that have come to my personal attention as a 
photographic editor is very large; but a group just 
like the one presented on page 260 has not been entered 
in any of these competitions, probably because of the 
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subdued character of the theme. The attractiveness 
of the models and the effective, well-managed surround- 
ings, however, are contributing factors in this delight- 
ful composition, which won its way into the hearts of 
the judges. 

The winning attitude of the child as she reaches ex- 
pectantly for the ball, and the careful manner in which 


the mother—or, perhaps, an older sister—is tossing it, 
combine to make a most charming picture. No data. 

A boy or a girl? Well, who cares! Yet this very 
fact imparts a certain mystery and charm to the 
patient little fisherman with face hidden behind a 
mass of curls. Page 261. The spacing, which allots 
the upper left corner to the subject of dominant 
interest, is admirable. The values and_ perspective 
are extremely good, and the management of a some- 
what popular pictorial topic very praiseworthy. 

Data: A four-year-old child fishing from the stern of 
a flat-bottom boat in the waters of Lac St. Anne, North- 
ern Alberta; August; 11 a.m.; bright light; 3A Kodak; 
5-inch R.R. lens; stop, F/11; 1/25 second; Wellington 
Anti-Screen; pyro; enlarged on Wellington B.B. Bro- 
mide. 


Beginners’ Competition 


AGAIN, a participant in the junior competition wins 
the first prize by means of a pictorial achievement that 
compares favorably with the best efforts of more 
experienced workers. It is a joy to look upon—with its 
eminently artistic design, delicate light-and-shade 
effect, beautiful values and harmonious ensemble. 
My compliments to the arriving young master! 

Data: In the Berkshires, at Pittsfield, Massachusetts; 
July 2, 1922; 10.30 a.m.; bright sunlight; 1/10 second; 
Ica Ideal (9 x 12 cm.); 13.5 em. Carl Zeiss Amatar: 
stop, F/8; Eastman Standard Film Pack; Elon-Hydro; 
Artura Carbon Black, mat-surface; approx. 3-time 
enlargement. 

The technical qualities of Mr. Schenck’s portrayal 
of an ever-popular child-theme, page 266, are so unusu- 
ally good, that it was awarded a prize in this competi- 
tion. Aside from this, the youngster, who does not 
appear to be exceeding the speed-limit imposed on 
ambitious drivers, has come to a sudden, “hair-raising” 
stop and occupies a well-planned position in the picture- 
space—thanks to the admirable judgment of the 
camerist. Every beholder of this pleasing picture will 
join me in the wish that, when, years hence, this embryo 
motorist shall drive a “fierce, harrowing” machine, 
he may obey the commands of the traffic-officer, the 
rules of the road, and common sense, and be spared 
any mishap to others and himself. 

Data: Picture made on roof of building; June; 3.30 
P.M.; bright sun; 4 x 5 Rev. Back Auto Graflex; 8%- 
inch B. & L. Tessar; stop, F/8; 1/90 second; Graflex 
roll-film; Rodinal; contact print on Azo No. 3; Rodinal. 


Example of Interpretation 


Tue subject that is to stimulate participants in the 
“Indoor-Genres” competition, which closes December 
30, this year, forms a delightful composition. As the 
“homely task” is seemingly performed not in the 
kitchen, but in an upstairs room, it may be conjectured 
that the young housewife is occupying an apartment or, 
perhaps, rather cramped quarters, not far from the 
roof. This suggestive setting is what gives the picture 
a peculiar interest. It is, therefore, the unconventional 


which should be considered by the resourceful partici- 
pant in the December competition for Advanced 
Workers. 


Data: May; good light; Eastman 5 x 7 view-camera; 
634-inch Verito; stop, F/6; 16 seconds; Eastman’s 
Commercial Ortho; Activol; Palladiotype print. 


Our Contributing Critics 


As I have indicated, in reviewing Dr. Pardoe’s prize- 
picture, it is very rare that, at the moment of exposing 
a pictorial composition, all the elements under con- 
sideration are coincident. Something quite unexpected 
may go wrong. Sometimes, the artist is conscious of 
the intrusion or break, but does not allow it to embarrass 
him; and at other times he does not discover the un- 
welcome change in his artistic plan. And then, again, 
he is not aware that anything serious has happened 
after his satisfied survey of his picture. Very fre- 
quently, however, the camerist has shown poor judg- 
ment in selecting his subject, especially the setting 
or the surroundings, or has made no aitempt to correct 
or modify glaring errors in composition—if he is aware 
of their existence. Here is a thought that may be well 
to be borne in mind by our discriminating assistant- 
critics when they study the pastoral scene offered by 
Mr. Graves, on page 268. 

Data: A scene in Pennsylvania; May, 1921; 4 P.M.; 
bright light; Anso V.P. Speedex Camera (214"’ x 314"): 
314-inch lens, F/6. 3; stop, F/11; Eastman film No. 120; 
pyro-soda; print, Artura Carbon Black, Extra Heavy; 


Elon-Hydro. 


Our Contributing Critics 
(Continued from Page 269) 


doubtless, it loses much in halftone-reproduction. 
Undeniably artistic, yet as a portrayal of its title, it 
lacks in convincement. The essence of an approaching 
storm is motion, and I would plead for more evidence 
of it in the picture. As the cloud-element predominates 
in a storm-composition, the horizon-line should be 
lower, thus giving full scope for the delineation of over- 
hanging, driving storm-clouds; more character to the 
water, thereby eliminating the band of white which 
cuts the picture in two; a diminished foreground, but 
enough of wind-swept vegetation to form a_ base. 
Watch the next approaching storm! 
J. W. Avatr, M.D. 


Tuts print comes under Mr. French’s general criti- 
cism of ‘Marines’. The maker was not so careful as 
he might have been. The fgreground is out of focus 
and the trimming is at fault. I do not like the parallel- 
ism of water-line and shore-line, as it does not look 
right and does not conform to my recollections of the 
sea-coast, as I can recall only beautiful curves; but 
my sea-knowledge is very limited, as I am a land lubber. 
The enlarging-work is fine and shows plenty of care 
and thought; the tonal qualities of print look as if it 
were an original “‘soft-focus” product. This print 
shows that the utmost care and consideration must 
be used when selecting small portions of a small nega- 
tive for enlargement. The selected portion should be 
studied under a good magnifying-glass. It would 
appear that the maker selected the portion for his 
enlargement owing to the good leading-line through 
the rushes. I think that liberal trimming from the 
right would give a better-balanced picture. 


J. E. Carson. 
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Prints to be Hand-colored 


Fav tt is frequently found with photographic prints 
which have been painted in oilcolors or watercolors, 
because the colors do not assert themselves. Of 
course, a print made from an ordinary dryplate- 
negative will show certain colors of the original autumn 
landscape—red, orange, purple or light green—much 
too dark and, when covered with watercolors of trans- 
parent oilcolors of the corresponding shades, these 
places or masses look lifeless and unnatural, simply 
because the photographic base, underneath the colors, 
is virtually black. 

To overcome this difficulty, the colorist should have 
photographs that have been printed in a light key 
(underprinted) or, better still, prints from negatives 
made on panchromatic plates aided by a medium- 
yellow color-screen (K3) which will give ‘correct color- 
values in monochrome (“black and white’, for in- 
stance). In coloring such prints, the artist will be 
able to reproduce accurately the colors of the original 
subject, be it a landscape with multi-colored foliage or 
flowers, a person in a brilliant costume, an oil-paint- 
ing or watercolor, a vase with flowers, a basket of fruit, 
a box of colored candies, etc. 

This method ought to interest colorists of lantern- 
slides, and, in both cases, the Roehrig or the Meteor 
Photographic Oilcolors or the Japanese Transparent 
Watercolors will be found unsurpassed for transparency, 
permanence and beauty. 


International Exhibition of Photography 
at Geneva, Switzerland 


THE Swiss National Exhibition of Photography for 
1923 will be held in the Palais Electoral at Geneva, 
Switzerland, from May 11 to 21, 1923, and in connec- 
tion there will be, at the same time, an International 
exposition of photographic apparatus and photographic 
supplies, open to Americans as well as Europeans, 
in the galleries of the building. The national exhibition 
will comprise three sections: professional photogra- 
phers, amateur photographers, and former professional 
employers and employees and professional employees 
actually in service. 

In addition to the National Exhibition, with its 
three main sections, there will be an historical exposi- 
tion, dedicated to the memory of Daguerre, in the 
reception-room of the Council of State. Another 
exposition, comprising all materials relating to scientific, 
documentary, and judiciary photography, is in con- 
templation. 

Conferences, general assemblies and meetings of the 
principal Swiss photographic associations are con- 
templated, and it is hoped that great interest will be 
shown by all engaged in photographic and allied lines 
and that the attendance will be large. Americans 
desirous of obtaining space for the exhibition of appa- 
ratus and supplies should address the Directeur de 
lExposition Nationale Suisse de Photographie, 12 
Boulevard du Théitre, Geneva, Switzerland. 


Much Information in a Little Book 


Ar the recent New England Photographers’ Con- 
vention at Maplewood, New Hampshire, manufac- 
turers and dealers displayed the latest photographic 
apparatus and accessories for the benefit of professional 
photographers from all over New England and Canada. 
As we all know, practical information is essential; and 
valuable facts are contained in the descriptive matter 


that is issued and distributed free of charge by manu- 
facturers and dealers. Among many excellent booklets 
ry folders now to be obtained is a revised edition of 

A Short Talk on Negative-Making”’, distributed by 
the Hammer Dry-Plate Company, St. Louis, Missouri. 
There is much practical information and good common 
sense in this neatly-printed and well-written booklet. 
Copies may be had from the manufacturers at request. 


Exhibition of Foreign Photographic Art 


WE very much regret that notice of an Exhibition of 
Foreign Photographic Art lent to the Camera Club of 
New York by the Smithsonian Institution—U. S. 
National Museum, Washington, D. C., from October 1 
to October 31, 1922, did not reach us prior to our going 
to press with the October number. We have tried very 
hard to impress camera-club secretaries that material 
for a particular number should be in our hands at least 
three weeks before the publication-date. We are eager 
to print all such announcements; but obviously they 
are of little interest and value when the exhibition or 
event is passed. Hence, in the present case, this excep- 
tional foreign exhibition is over; but we feel that our 
readers would be interested to know the names of the 
exhibitors from Europe. The list comprised Malcolm 
Arbuthnot, Angus Basil, Charles Borup, Sr. Bridgen, 
F. R. P.S.; Fred. Judge, F. R. P. S.; Alexander Keigh- 
ley, F.R.P.S.; Kate Smith and Louis J. Steele of Eng- 
land; J. Craig Annan of Scotland; J. H. Coatsworth of 
Egypt; Leonard Misonne of Belgium; Richard Polak 
of Holland, and Guido Rey of Italy. 


International Studio for August 


Ovr readers doubtless have had their full share of 
color-photography (Lumiére and Paget) of late, so 
that it may be profitable to turn aside for a moment 
to admire a number of superb examples of photo- 
mechanical color-printing which are the outstanding 
features of the International Studio for August. These 
six color-illustrations are of world-famous spinets, 
originals and harpsichords which accompany an article 
by Karl Freund—‘From Harp to Harpsichord’’, and 
will be enjoyed by all art- and music-lovers. 

Of additional interest is a series of half-tone reproduc- 
tions of paintings, by George Townsend Cole, of 
American deserts, showing the power of the brush to 
interpret this class of natural scenery as compared 
to the ability to portray it by means of the camera in 
the hands of such master-photographers as Herbert 
W. Gleason, Geo. R. King and others. Art-lovers 
will also read with delight a beautifully illustrated 
article on the centenary of Rosa Bonheur, the cele- 
brated animal-painter, whose eminent masterpiece, 
“The Horse-Fair”, is one of the great treasures of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. This 
special number of the International Studio further 
contains a liberally illustrated account of the work of 
Edward W. Redfield, one of America’s foremost land- 
scape-painters. The above-mentioned and other valu- 
able features serve to provide material for an hour of 
delightful and profitable reading. 


A Dangerous Mission 


Jack—“Have my photograph taken before I see 
your father? What’s the idea?” 
Madge—“ You may pever look yourself again.” 
Exchange. 
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ON THE GROUNDGLASS 


WILFRED A. FRENCH 


The Pyro Club Still Alive 


Tue fall-season got under way—it did nof—with a 
much-talked-of lecture and show on color-photog- 
raphy of Robert Lee Hayden. whose wife’s folks live 
in this burg. But. thirty miles from here. on that 
night, the “oughtochromist” busted a tire and ran out 
of gas, so the show didn’t come off until a week later. 
It was some show. Say! that man Hayden knows his 
business all right! ... A big crowd had blown in, that 
first night, and while waiting for the hot-air artist to 
arrive, President Wheeler suggested that those who had 
visited New York during the summer “please rise 
and tell your adventure.” Unanimously agreed to. 

Fred Carson led off. He told how he let a “brother” 
amateur use his Graflex to snap an auto accident. He 
kept alongside of him all the time; but when next he 
opened the camera to make a snapshot, the lens, an 
F/4.5 Cooke, was gone! He left word with a New York 
detective to try and recover it for him. Meanwhile 
he is trying out an F/4.5 Ilex Anastigmat, which is 
giving him bang-up results. The prints he showed 
sure prove it. 

Babe Muller—265 Ibs. in his B. V. D.’s—I have his 
say-so—was on his way to Willoughby’s to get one of 
those new French motion-picture outfits when, right 
in front of the store, he saw a man pick up a pair of 
gold-rimmed_ eye-glasses. He offered them to Muller 
for one buck and Muller closed the deal. Entering 
Willoughby’s, he ran into manager Riggles and showed 
him his find. ‘Worth ten cents. Cheap stuff!” was all 
the manager said. Seeing Muller sore, being badly 
stung, he explained how this old game was pulled off 
several times a day and always some out-of-town chap 
would fall for it. Anyhow, Muller blew himself to that 
movie camera and hopes to show the club some dandy 
work done in New York with it. 

Dick Blaisdell examined a “Beeb” Ica in Forty- 
second Street and fell for it. He had lots of fun trying 
it out in Central Park. He left the exposed plates, 
eighteen of them, at some corner drug-store .o be 
developed. All ruined and no come-back! The alibi 
they gave was, “No guarantee; regular man on vaca- 
tion!” He exposed a dozen more, but developed them 
himself, after he got home. No trouble at all. The wee 
vamera is a jim dandy! Letting out a chuckle, Taylor 
suggested Blaisdell send one of his best prints to Beeb 
Daniels (Bebe Daniels). Everybody howled. 

Simon Wing (“Simple Simon”, called in fun) was the 
next victim. He kicked at being called on, but gave in 
gracefully. Told how he was snapping some pictures 
with his Brownie on Nassau Street. when a guy told 
him they were giving away kodaks at No. 123—a 
sporting-goods store. S. 8. was off in a jiffy, walked 
into the place, noticed a large sign, helped himself io 
a fine folding kodak and, without saying ‘Thank 
you!” walked slowly out. As he turned into Wall 
Street and was lamping his prize, a man breathing 
quite hard grabbed him by the arm and with a per- 
suasive “Come along with me!” dragged him back into 
the gift-shop. “I’ve got the crook and the kodak, too!” 
he yelled gleefully. $.S. was flabbergasted and kicked 


like a steer at being called a crook, explaining and 
pointing to the big sign. He got everybody roaring with 
laughter, and they let him off. The sign read plainly 
enough, “Take a Kodak with you.” 

Nine others had to toe the mark. Dubois, Reuther, 
Savage, Mora, Kendall—even Mrs. W. (got stung at an 
auction-sale on Broadway, paying five dollars for a 
pair of imported opera-glasses worth seventy-five cents!) 
—all told their yarns like good sports; but not a peep 
from President Wheeler. He looked innocent, hadn't 
a thing, he said; but after some coaxing he gave in. 

He said that he went the rounds of the principal 
dealers, as a matter of information, and admitted that 
he learned a lot. No accident, no hold-up, no lemon; 
but he did have a hectic time with the Swiss watch the 
club had given him on his twenty-fifth wedding-an- 
niversary. As a timekeeper, his Patek-Philippe was 
simply mar-vell’-ous. Always with the sun! Just to 
prove it, he stopped a gentlemen on Fifth Avenue, one 
fine morning, and asked him the time of day. The 
highbrow pulled out his showy American watch, com- 
pared it with President Wheeler’s and remarked dryly, 
“You're three minutes slow.” Not a bit phased, our 
president politely thanked him. A mite suspicious, 
though, he glanced at a big sidewalk clock. Nearly 
two minutes ahead of his P. P.!| That won't do; so he 
stopped another likely-looking gent. Comparing 
watches, he found his Swiss time-keeper two minutes 
ahead! He was getting restless, peeved. He took a 
taxi to Fulton Street, and, passing old Trinity, he 
glanced up and compared time. He was one minute 
slow! He was really getting nervous. In New York 
City, and his costly Swiss watch off its trolley? No, Sir! 
He stopped and got a few dozen Wellington’s Anti- 
Screen plates, on Park Row, where the office-clock said 
11.30. He was 11.29! His precious P. P. go back on 
him? Nothing to it! Having an important errand at 
Harold Bennett’s, on West 23d Street, he taxied in that 
direction, noting clocks on buildings and sidewalks 
along the route. He felt rotten; they all agreed with 
each other, but not with him! The elevator now took 
him up to the tenth floor, to Bennett's office. Buying 
a supply of Mimosa gaslight paper, he asked for the 
nearest chronometer. “‘Diagonally across the street. 
None better!” he was directed? A few minutes later, 
excited and anxious, he was standing in front of the 
jeweler’s window, watch in hand, looking at the in- 
fallible chronometer and then at his P. P. He 
nearly dropped it, for he was suddenly overcome by— 
“That Grand and Glorious Feeling!” The chronom- 
eter and his Swiss time-piece were exactly on the dot! 
He went back to Bennett’s and left the club’s order for 
an Ica Enlarging and Projecting Box. 

We all agreed that the way our president told his 
story was preity slick. They all did well. In fact, 
Kimberly moved that Charlie Hughes, official cartoon- 
ist of Judge and Puoto-Era, be engaged to draw a series 
of sketches of these classy doings, and for members to 
make them into laniern-slides for a big winter-enter- 
tainment. Seconded and carried wiih cheers. 

The impromptu meeting was over. oe 
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EVENTS OF THE MONTH 


Announcements and Reports of Club and Association Meetings, Exhibitions 
and Conventions are solicited for publication 


New England Photographers’ Convention at 
Maplewood, New Hampshire 


As the late afternoon sunlight tipped the White 
Mountain peaks in splendor and lengthening shadows 
crept into the valleys and along ravines, September 18, 
1922, photographers were coming to Maplewood, New 
Hampshire, from all parts of New England and from 
Canada, by train and by automobile. The air was cool, 
clear and invigorating. The mountains seemed never 
so beautiful. The ride up through the Crawford Notch 
by train or automobile was an experience never to be 
forgotten by those who came by that route. Others 
came by way of Plymouth, Lost River, The Flume, 
and the Franconia Notch. Still others came down 
from Canada, from Maine, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, and Connecticut by routes that revealed 
the exceptional beauties of the Granite State. As the 
twilight deepened and the cool night wind swept down 
from the mountains, the lights of the Maplewood Club 
shone out a welcome to the travelers. Warmth, good 
cheer, and cordial hospitality soon contributed to make 
the clasp of friendly hands and the renewal of old 
acquaintance a fitting close to a perfect September day. 
Those of us who live in New Hampshire knew that the 
good old Granite State had outdone herself to display 
her scenic beauty and to make- welcome our friends. 


FEATURES OF THE CONVENTION 


The outstanding feature of this 24th Annual Con- 
vention of the Photographers’ Association of New 
England was its inspirational atmosphere. From the 
opening day, there was a spirit of looking up and out 
to higher and better things in photography. Moreover, 
as business men and women there appeared to be a 
clear realization that the future of the profession 
depended absolutely on the moral and spiritual stand- 
ing of every photographer. Again and again was this 
fact brought out by speakers on the platform, and by 
individuals in private conversation. In fact, as one 
listened to the speakers and chatted with friends, a 
feeling of pride in the craft crept over one and it was 
good to be there to receive it. As George Harris, of 
Harris & Ewing, Washington, D.C., put it in one of 
his talks, “Photography is one of the best means of 
livelihood that God ever gave to man!” 

From the point of view of those who have attended 
the P. A. of N. E. conventions for many years, the 24th 
outshone all the rest in the splendid co-operation 
received from outside organizations and individuals, 
in the excellent hotel accommodations, in the forceful 
and helpful speakers, in the unusual entertainment 
provided, in the large picture-exhibits, in the efficiency 
of the officers and in the attendance of over three 
hundred ladies and gentlemen whom it was a pleasure 
to meet. Even those who could not look back ten or 
twenty years were enthusiastic over the manner in 
which details were managed to help make this con- 
vention an inspiration to every one present. 

The most important part in the success of the con- 
vention may be granted to the speakers. After all, 
it was to them that we looked for the words of encour- 


agement, criticism, instruction and enthusiasm that 
did so much to make us resolve to dignify the photo- 
graphic profession and to be an asset to every com- 
munity in which we lived. Without an exception, 
every speaker had a message that went right to the 
heart of things. There was the cordial welcome extended 
by L. B. Painting on the opening day. Then that 
heart-to-heart talk by Paul True which sank deep 
because of its very simplicity and power. As for Will 
H. Towles, who gave demonstrations with artificial 
lighting, enough cannot be said of his kindly, friendly 
talks which helped, encouraged, and taught the funda- 
mentals of lighting in a way that won his audience. 
Perhaps, no speaker was more enthusiastically received 
than Mrs. Leah Moore of Memphis, Tennessee. Not 
only did she speak well, but her personality was so 
charming that when she attempted to bring her address 
to a close, the audience insisted that she continue. 
What she had to tell was a true heart-story of obstacles 
overcome and success achieved in the face of great 
difficulties. Her description of her studio and the way 
it is conducted was an object-lesson of efficiency and 
service that was an inspiration in itself. Without a 
doubt, to George Harris belongs the credit of injecting 
“pep” into every man and woman present. He spoke 
forcefully, convincingly and helpfully. His remarks 
were pointed and some were a stinging rebuke to exist- 
ing conditions; but they were kindly, and inspired his 
audience to look up instead of down. The keynote 
of his talks might be summed up that to the thinking 
photographer all things are possible; that without 
thought, no man in any field can achieve success. To 
Clifford Ruffner, editor of Studio Light, belonged the 
task to show how advertising could be made profitable 
in the studio, and he was able to do it clearly and 
thoroughly. His talk included a reference to the ethics 
of the profession as related to advertising, which was in 
harmony with the inspirational character of the entire 
convention. J.C. Abel, editor of Abel’s Photographic 
Weekly, spoke on system and salesmanship, and their 
important influence in the studio. John Garo helped 
many an ambitious photographer by criticising prints 
from among those on exhibition. Whai finer spirit 
could be shown than to help others to achieve success. 
Those who were privileged to hear these speakers could 
not fail to return to their homes chastened, inspired and 
encouraged to put more into photography than ever 
before. 


One of the features of the convention was the excep- 
tional exhibition of pictures. Many remarked that it 
was even better than the one at the National Con- 
vention. Be that as it may, in the number of exhibits 
and the high quality of the workmanship it was equal, 
if not superior, to any picture-exhibits of previous 
conventions. No prizes, blue ribbons or salon-honors 
were awarded; but special certificates of appreciation 
were issued. Space will not permit a reference to the 
pictures themselves, but we record the names of those 
whose pictures were hung and admired. 


Maine Exhibitors—Hanson Studio, Portland; L. A. 
Luce, Farmington; A. T. Reynolds, Gardiner. 
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New Hampshire Exhibitors —J. D. Hunting, North 
Conway; Kimball Studio, Concord; Wm. H. 
Manahan, Hillsboro; Puoto-Era Macazine, 
Wolfeboro; C. E. Powers, Milford; Sawyer, Con- 
cord; Shorey Studio, Lancaster; A. R. Thurber, 
Claremont; Hallie Wilson, Berlin. 

Vermont Exhibitor—A. A. Bishop, Newport. 

Massachusetts Exhibitors —Bosworth Studio, Spring- 
field; Jared Gardner, Plymouth; Eric Stahlberg, 
Northampton; C. W. Thumith, Newburyport. 

Rhode Island Exhibitors—G. H. Najarian, Woon- 
socket; Louis Oliver, Providence; Vandal Studio, 
Pawtucket. 

Connecticut Exhibitors—R. A. Gooch, Hartford; 
Seeley Studio, Bridgeport; G. E. Tingley, Mystic. 

New York Exhibitors—Philip Conklin, Troy; F. E. 
Geisler, New York; J. E. Mock, Rochester; 
Nicholas Muray, New York. 

Miscellaneous Exhibitors —Frank Scott Clark, Detroit, 
Mich; Dupray & Colas, Montreal, Canada; C. G. 
Lewis, Toledo, Ohio; Will H. Towles, Washington, 
D.C.; C. H. Nakish, Sherbrooke, Canada. 


Thanks to J. C. Abel, a splendid collection of pictures 
was shown as an international exhibit. Mr. Abel 
co-operated gladly with the picture-committee and 
obtained pictures from all parts of the United States, 
Canada, and Europe. In this beautiful exhibit were 
pictures by Marcus Adams, Bertram Park, A. Swan, 
Lionel Wood, Siemssen, Rudolf Duhrkoop, May L. 
Smith, J. Anthony Bill, A. Conkling, Ernest Valomor, 
Richard T. Dooner, F. J. Sipprel, Balazs, Max Hal- 
berstadt, Gerhardt Sisters, William S. Ellis, Mock 
Studio, Clifford Norton, Wheeler, Angus Basil, George 
5. Wadd, Elias S. Goldensky, D. D. Spellman, Heyn & 
Keeley, J. Chircosta, L. L. Higgason and others. 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS 


In the Maplewood Casino, across the street from the 
Maplewood Club, where all the demonstrations, ad- 
dresses and entertainments were held, the manufac- 
turers and dealers had space and provided an excellent 
display of what was new and of interest to the profes- 
sional photographers. The following manufacturers, 
dealers and representatives were present: 

Ansco Company, Binghamton, N.Y.: Paul True, 
Frank Hearn and L. D. Field. 

Bausch & Lomb Optical Company, Rochester, N.Y.: 
E. A. Taylor. 

Brieloff Manufacturing Company, New York City: 
J. Brieloff and J. T. Jaret. 

Cramer Dry Plate Company, St. Louis, Mo.: Ralph 
B. Brackett. 

A. M. Collins Manufacturing Company, Philadelphia, 
Pa.: Henry M. Sever. 

Chileothe Company, Cleveland, Ohio: E. N. Bridges. 

Defender Photo Supply Company, Rochester, N.Y.: 
F. B. Newhall, E. H. Coultas, and A. E. Clark. 

Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y.: C. F. 
Ames, Arthur H. Paul, Henry M. Fell, Clifford 
Ruffner, W. L. Pierce, A. H. Brace, H. A. Collings, 
H. F. Arnold, C. A. Nelson, D. N. Sederquist, 
Ira F. Lindsay, and H. T. Rydall. 

J. 5. Graham Company, Inc., Rochester, N.Y.: Grant 
Wilson. 

Haloid Company, Rochester, N.Y.: F. W. Godfrey. 

Hammer Dry Plate Company, St. Louis, Mo.: C. 
Shafer. 

E. N. Lodge Company, Columbus, Ohio: E. O. Wagner. 


Medick-Barrows Company, Columbus, Ohio: R. H. 
Barrows. 

Mueller Brothers and Manufacturing Co., Chicago, 
Ill.: Jos. E. Rea. 

George Murphy, Inc., New York City: J. A. Murphy 
and C. R. Leake. 

Pako Corporation, Minneapolis, Minn.: J. E. Reedy. 

Reliable Photo-Mount Company, Springfield, Mass.: 
H. H. Hopkins. 

Sprague-Hathaway Company, Somerville, Mass.: 
Philip Smith and Miss A. M. Cullin. 

Robey-French Company, Boston, Mass.: Thomas 
Roberts, George A. McLaughlin, Fred Q. Avery, 
M. W. Reed and H. W. Smith. 

Springfield Photo-Mount Company, Springfield, Mass. : 
A. Webber. 

Taprell-Loomis & Company, Chicago, Ill.: M. E. 
Sholl and J. C. Schultz. 

Wollensak Optical Company, Rochester, N.Y.: S. L. 
Gates. 

The photographic press was represented by Abel’s 
Photographic Weekly, J. C. Abel, and by Puoto-Era 
Maeazine, A. H. Beardsley. 


ENTERTAINMENTS 


Much credit is due to the entertainment-committee, 
which obtained the services of Mr. Mulgrew, who with 
his assistants provided cabaret and vaudeville enter- 
tainments that were excellent and clean throughout. 
None of the city vaudeville-theatres could boast of any 
better talent than added to our enjoyment at Maple- 
wood. Dancing in the ballroom followed each evening's 
performance. The annual baseball-game proved to be a 
thrilling athletic exhibition and it was a hard-fought 
battle which was not definitely won until the con- 
cluding inning of the game. The manufacturers were 
the victors over the photographers by the score of 15 
to 11. Not the least enjoyable feature of the game was 
a constant flow of “remarks” from the spectators as 
how best to play the game. As for the poor umpire, 
his decisions brought down upon him the wrath of first 
one side, then the other. The banquet was the crowning 
social event of the convention and was held Thursday 
evening, September 21. Those who were present will 
not forget the gay colors of the grotesque paper head- 
gear that all were wearing nor the ear-splitting noise 
made with the aid of special favors. Balloons furnished 
through the courtesy of the Wollensak Optical Com- 
pany were floated and were thrown in all directions. 

No formal speeches were made at the banquet. A 
word of welcome was spoken by a member of the New 
Hampshire delegation. Col. A. E. Dick, managing- 
director of the Maplewood Club, and Mr. Howard V. 
Dalton were extended a word of appreciation for their 
splendid co-operation in furnishing excellent accommo- 
dations and service. Amid great enthusiasm, a ring was 
presented to the President Louis Oliver for the excep- 
tional service he had rendered the association and in 
appreciation of his efficient direction of the convention. 
In proof of this, he and the entire board were re-elected 
for 1923, and, according to latest reports, the convention 
in 1923 will be held at Maplewood. 


In ConcLusion 


As if not to be outdone by her reception, the good 
old Granite State bid us farewell, arrayed in all her 
exquisite coloring of field and forest. Through the 
autumn-sunshine we sped homeward; and as we turned 
for one last look at the Presidential Range in all its 
majestic grandeur, we resolved to keep our eyes ever 
turned upward to higher and better things. A. H. B. 
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CONVENTION GROUP AT THE 


Scientific Research at Maplewood 


A New ENGLAND PHOTOGRAPHERS’ CONVENTION 
without the genial presence of “Joxie” Collings would 
be like a fine dish with the seasoning left out. Yes; 
the convention at Maplewood, N. H., was a complete 
success, for Joxie was there. One evening, immedi- 
ately after dinner, a galaxy of intellectuals, including 
Joxie, gathered in the hotel-parlor and soon became 
engaged in a scientific discussion—the renascence of 
the valetudinary image of a superannuated pan- 
chromatic plate. Joxie took a prominent part in the 
controversy, which, however, came to a sudden stop 
when ihe term, “intermolecular’—uttered somewhat 
ostentatiously by Mrs. B.—created consternation 
among the disputants, and a lingering doubt in the vig- 
ilant mind of Joxie, who promptly questioned the 
legitimacy of the word. Mrs. B. at once accepted the 
intimated challenge and, amid cries of “Consult the 
dictionary!” the discussion was suspended. A search 
of the elaborate book-case, however, failed to reveal 
the presence of such a book of reference. Encouraged 
by vociferate cries of “You'll find one in the office!” 
Mrs. B., escorted by the eager Joxie and followed by 
a number of literary aspirants, repaired to the hotel- 
office. Approaching the desk, with Mrs. B. at his 
side, Joxie addressed the clerk, a native youth of the 
district, in his characteristically deliberate, ministerial, 
but convincing way, “Encyclopedia for two, if you 
please!” The functionary behind the counter looked 
doubtful for the moment, hesitated briefly, then re- 
plied suavely, “Very sorry, Mr. Collings, we are out 
of them today; but we can serve you some fine, fresh 
clams just received from Portland.” 

W. A. F. 


Cincinnati versus Boston 


Ix our June issue we spoke encouragingly of the 
efforts of the Cincinnati Reds to regain the National 
League championship which they won three years ago. 
They have not succeeded, but they occupy a position 
right next to the top, whereas the Boston Club is at the 
bottom of the entire list! 

Incidentally, we referred to the reorganised Cin- 
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cinnati Camera Club and expressed the hope that it, 
too, would exert itself and help place its city promi- 
nently on the map. It certainly has made an auspicious 
beginning, with an admirable president and a_well- 
equipped secretary who are doing things, and an ex- 
emplary house-organ, The Developer. This little pub- 
lication is issued monthly, 7¢. e., once a month regularly, 
is ably edited and makes a fine impression. Its con- 
tents are interesting and attractive, and a credit to its 
editor and to the club. A selection from a summer- 
number is reprinted on page 233 of this issue. It may 
not be amiss for the Union Camera Club of Boston, 
and other camera clubs, as well, to “sit up and take 
notice,” but, unless a monthly bulletin is gotten up 
well, is managed and edited by someone who has the 
necessary qualifications, and is in every way a credit- 
able production, it might be better to dispense with it 
altogether. A camera club which is composed of 
workers of ability, artistic taste and general education 
surely can afford to publish a neat, dignified monthly 
sheet or folder indicative of its aims, activities and 
proficiency. 


New Members for the A. C. C. of A. 


Recent additions to the membership of the Asso- 
ciated Camera Clubs of America are the Camera Club 
of Cincinnati, Ohio, with headquarters at the Arno 
Building, cor. Fourth and Sycamore Sts., Cincinnati, 
Ohio, and the San Diego (Calif.) Y. M. C. A. Camera 
Club. 

The A. ©. C. of A. Print Interchange, in charge of 
Mr. E. Roy Monroe, of the Portland (Me.) Camera 
Club, and the Lantern-Slide Interchange, with Mr. W. 
R. Frisbie, of the New Haven Camera Club, in charge, 
are now en route. Twenty clubs submitted sets of 
prints for the Print Interchange, and fifteen clubs sent 
in sets for the Slide Interchange. 

The Cincinnati Camera Club, although one of the 
younger photographic organizations, is making con- 
siderable progress under the leadership of Charles H. 
Partington. The Developer is the club-paper and, from 
the contents, one will realise that its mission of “devel- 
oping” is being achieved. Mr.G. A. Ginter is the editor, 
as well as secretary of the Camera Club of Cincinnati. 
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Other club-papers issued by members of the A. C. C. 
of A. are The Ground-Glass, Newark Camera Club; 
The View-Finder of the California Camera Club, The 
Accellerator, of the Southern California Camera Club; 
The Exposure, of the Chicago Camera Club, and 
Bulletins by Orange, Elysian, Dallas and other clubs. 
The Association to-day is comprised of thirty-four 
clubs in as many different cities. This list of members 
contains virtually all of the well-founded clubs in 
America who are co-operating for the promotion and 
cultivation of the science and art of photography. 
Louts F. Bucuer, Secretary. 


Calma Black-print Paper 


Tuose of our readers who are interested in the mak- 
ing of photographs of furniture, machinery and other 
manufactured goods for salesmen’s albums will be 
interested to know that Burke & James, Inc., 240 East 
Ontario Street, Chicago, have again placed Calma 
Black-Print Paper on the market. This is a non- 
baryta coated raw stock—chloro-gelatine developing- 
paper—coated with the standard Rexo emulsions in 
three grades, hard, normal and soft and in one surface, 
semi-mat. One dozen 8 x 10 size will be sent to any 
reader on receipt of twenty-five cents. Descriptive 
matter may be obtained at request. 


Import Duties on Photographic Supplies 


WE have received from the United States Tariff 
Commission a list of the duties assessed on photo- 
graphic material and supplies under the tariff act of 1922, 
as follows: 


photographic chemicals... .. . 60 
per centum ad valorem and 7 cents per pound...... 

photographic lenses ........... 45 
per centum ad valorem. 

“Par; 1906. .....:- plain basic paper for albumenis- 


ing, sensitising, baryta-coating, or for photographic 
processes by using solar or artificial light, 3 cents per 
pound and 15 per centum ad valorem; albumenised or 
sensitised paper or paper otherwise surface coated for 


A. NELSON, 


LACONIA, N. H. 


photographic purposes, 3 cents per pound and 20 per 
centum ad valorem;...... 

“Par. 1453. Photographic cameras and parts thereof, 
not specially provided for, 20 per centum ad valorem; 
photographic dryplates, not specially provided for, 
15 per centum ad valorem; photographic and motion- 
picture films, sensitised but not exposed or developed, 
four-tenths of one cent per linear foot of the standard 
width of one and three-eighths inches, and all other 
widths shall pay duty in equal proportion thereto.” 


Report of Kansas City Convention 
May 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6, 1922 


UnrortuNATELY, a copy of “Minutes of Proceed- 
ings” of the Fortieth Annual Convention of the Photog- 
raphers’ Association of America, Kansas City, Missouri, 
arrived too late for mention in the October issue. How- 
ever, it is never too late to give credit where credit is 
due. This year’s report is similar to the one of last year 
in form. If anything, the paper and typography are 
better. It contains ten portraits from the general 
exhibit which were selected by a jury composed of 
Howard D. Beach, Buffalo, New York; O. C. Conkling, 
St. Louis, Missouri, and Carl Gist, St. Joseph, Missouri. 
They are superb examples of portraiture and all have 
been admirably half-toned and printed, each occupying 
a full page. They are by the following-named artists: 
A. H. Diehl, M. A. Grady, G. L. Hostetler (president 
of the Association), J. Kennedy, Willis McCrary, E. L. 
Mix, Carle Semon, Walter Scott Shinn, J. W. Smith, 
Orran Jack Turner. 

The volume of one hundred and seventy-five pages 
includes a verbatim report of the proceedings of each 
session and demonstration, treasurer’s report, con- 
stitution and by-laws of the P.A. of A., Code of Ethics, 
Honor Roll of members whose pictures were accepted 
and hung, list of exhibits from American and foreign 
associations, names of past presidents of the association, 
list of honorary, life, active, associate and commercial! 
members, and twenty-six pages of advertising. It is a 
volume that displays excellent editorial and typo- 
graphical taste, and those who had the responsibility of 
its publication may well feel proud of it. 
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E. B. C—To photograph a person or an ob- 
ject surreptitiously—i.e., without the knowl- 
edge of the parties directly interested, can be 
accomplished in several ways. A very successful one 
is to pretend to photograph something situated at 
right angles to the actual object of interest, but by 
having a finder adjusted in such a way as to present 
a good image of the latter (at the photographer's right 
or left), really making a picture of the unsuspecting 
object of personal interest. A camera of the box-type 
san be easily camouflaged by attaching a small dummy 
lens to either side of the camera and directing that 
side to some ostensible object of interest, while direct- 
ing the actual front of the camera with the finder 
towards the real object of interest, and photographing ttt. 

A. S. D—A hand-camera has a great ad- 
vantage over a view-camera when used in a 

* steamer, as the ship itself may be vibrating under 
the stress of its engines, and a stand or tripod will 
communicate the vibrations to the apparatus, and 
blurred pictures will almost always be the result. If 
you hold the camera in the hand, the legs and body 
will so far deaden the vibration that it ceases to be 
troublesome. It is worth noting that different parts 
of the vessel differ very considerably in the matter of 
vibration. Anywhere at the stern of a screw-steamer 
is much more marked than it is amidships or forward. 
Try a number of different places and select the one 
where seems to be the least vibration. 

Vv. A. J—Most developers oxidise and darken 
in the light and air, some of them more than 
others, and much more rapidly in solution than in a 
dry state. This accounts for the use of orange-glass 
bottles, paraffined stoppers, and sulphites and acids 
as preservatives in solutions. It is a wise precaution 
to keep solutions in orange-glass bottles, as well as 
the dry developer itself, or else to store it in a dark 
place. Pyro discolors rapidly in solution unless pre- 
served under as nearly perfect conditions as possible. 
There seems to be a growing belief that potassium meta- 
bisulphite is the best preservative. Hydroquinone 
keeps well in solution, as does metol in the presence 
of alkaline sulphites. In a solid state, metol keeps 
indefinitely. Potassium metabisulphite crystals ox- 
idise upon exposure to air, although more slowly than 
sulphites. In doing so a white powder forms on the 
crystals, which should be removed before they are used. 
The salt should have a strong sulphurous odor. 

M. B. C.—The choice of a lens depends on 
the character of the work in which you spe- 
cialise or upon which you think of concentrating. 
If you do much portraiture or landscape werk a con- 
vertible anastigmat should be preferred, in our opinion; 
but if your fancy is for high-speed photography or 
architecture you might find that a more rapid anastig- 
mat was of greater utility. The experience obtained 
with the outfit you have ought to give you a more 
reliable indication of your requirements than we could 
possibly do in answer to a letter from a worker whose 
tastes we do not know. 

J. H. HA camera may be taken into the 
theater but not used, except with the expressed 
permission of the manager or proprietor. The price 


of the ticket permits the patron to enjoy the show or 
to photograph a friend in the lobby (by daylight), but 
entitles him to no other privileges. such as making 
pictures of the actors, any part of the performance, or 
even of any part of the theater, on account of the copy- 
right laws, even if he were to make no commercial use 
of the negatives. An understanding with the manager, 
however, might lead to permission todo any of the 
usually forbidden things. Surreptitious photography, 
however, might be detected and lead to unpleasant 
consequences. 

J. H. H.—Cameras and lenses may be in- 
sured against fire and theft, like musical instru- 
ments, or anything else that is left in the house or is 
carried about when in use. Ask your insurance-agent. 


Phosphorescent Light in the Stop-Bath 


Some time ago I was doing some developing with 
Graflex Contrast Developer. I was developing Graflex 
plates, and as I rinsed the plates off in the Acetic Acid 
Stop Bath, I was very much surprised to see a very 
beautiful phosphorescent light illuminate the entire 
plate. I wrote to a well-known manufacturer for an 
explanation; he only advised me not to use a stop-bath. 

Recently, I was experimenting with a Snapshot 
developer recommended some years ago. As I always 
use an acid stop-bath for either plates or films, I was 
very much surprised to note that the same phenomenon 
occurred with the roll of film. The formula for the 
developer is: 


(A) 
Potassium Metabisulphite......... 20 gr. 
(B) 
Sodium Carbonate............... 316 
Sodium Sulphite..... 1 oz. 


The acid stop-bath was made by taking one ounce of 
No. 8 (28%) acetic acid to about 15 ounces of water. 
The film used was a V. P. Eastman Kodak Film. 

If in your experience, you have run across a similar 
case, I would appreciate an explanation of this curious 
sight. I am very sure that it is not due to unclean 
conditions. I have never noticed anything like this 
before when using other plates and other developers. 

J. H. Kiancke. 

{Mr. Klancke’s experience is a common one among 
certain workers. When, immediately after (pyro-soda) 
development, and without rinsing, the plate is im- 
mersed in a stop-bath or a strong solution of. alum— 
both of which are strongly acid—the sudden reaciion 
produces a phosphorescent flash, which often fogs the 
negative. Washing away all remains of the (alkaline) 
developer adhering to the plate, before placing it in 
one of the above-mentioned solutions, will prevent 
| 
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LONDON 


CARINE AND WILL CADBY 


LETTER 


DvriNnG a somewhat protracted and thorough tour 
around the Grisons district of Switzerland, we have 
discovered a rather interesting photographic evolution 
relating to the people who practise our art here. This 
part of the country is well known for its majestic 
mountains, blue lakes, foaming torrents and_ ideal 
villages in the high flower-strewn valleys. There are a 
good number of centers of attraction or, to use the 
advertisement-expression, “beauty-spots”, and we 
noticed that each center possessed a_ professional 
photographer who devoted his entire energies to land- 
scape-work. There are no portraits of humans to be 
seen in the shop-windows; but every conceivable aspect 
and mood of the mountains, at all seasons of the year, 
was portrayed. 

Now this close association with Nature, this incessant 
study of the Alpine landscape, which of necessity often 
meant long and difficult tramps, and sleeping in moun- 
tain-huts, has developed in the photographers who 
live here not only a keén appreciation of light and shade, 
but the power to express it in a black-and-white medium; 
for much of their work is of very high artistic quality. 
Naturally, they all produce the usual crop of “pot- 
boilers”, sound and popular, merely ordinary views of 
the villages they live in, that appear as picture-post- 
cards, and, as such, have a great sale. But we do not 
refer to these. If we penetrate right to the back of 
the shop, and get into sympathetic conversation with 
the photographer, we are sure to be shown a portfolio 
of a very different description. There will be realistic 
suggestions of such subjects as a storm brewing; a 
still, evening lake-scene; a study of weather-beaten 
firs, framing a glimpse of snow-peaks. Or, if we come 
to his winter-pictures, there is the snow in all its end- 
less variety and beauty, treated so pictorially that 
many of these photographs would certainly be accepted 
by our leading exhibitions if they only found their way 
before the judging-committees. 

But the interesting thing about this development of 
the perception of beauty by these Swiss photographers 
is that each produces a different interpretation, accerd- 
ing, we presume, to his particular individuality and 
environment. There is, for instance, Steiner at St. 
Moritz, who, having discovered the all-important 
influence of lighting, carries his work so far in this 
direction that he seems able to compose a picture out 
of any odd thing in the mountains, relying entirely on 
the play of the light for his effect. Gyger of Adelboden 
fame has mastered the difficult problem of making 
winter-sports photographs pictorial. The snow, flying 
high from the fast running ski, sounds all right; but by 
no one but Gyger have we seen a really good rendering 
of it. And so on through the list; and we can only 
conclude that photographic education in the mountains 
comes quickly and comes right. 

This has been a most disappointing summer for 
photography on account of the weather, at home and 
abroad. We have heard sad tales from England of 


holidays spent without exposing a single plate, and of 
others where hopes ran high of obtaining masterpieces 
for the exhibitions, only to be dashed by floods of rain. 
We, ourselves, over here in Switzerland, have had an 
unprecedented run of ill luck so far as photography 


has been concerned. We, too, had started out with 
high hopes and the intention of getting photographs 
to illustrate a little book we are writing about the 
Grisons. Every place we visited, we had determined 
should not only be truthfully and accurately described, 
but it should be photographed in the same spirit. We 
were not going to be led away to attempt any novel or 
pictorial rendering which might obscure or flatter the 
subject; but our photograph should be a plain state- 
ment of facts. These were our plans; but the weather 
willed otherwise. At first, we were patient and waited 
not only for fine weather, but for the right lighting at 
certain times of day; but as our time grew short and 
the weather worse each week, we asked much less of 
fate and were only too glad to obtain anything in the 
way of a view. Sometimes, even this failed; and we 
had to leave a picturesque village with all the condi- 
tions except sunshine, that would have made a good 
photograph and without exposing a plate, and having 
to content ourselves with a view from the local photog- 
rapher, 

Had it not been for laments from fellow-photog- 
raphers, we should have believed ourselves pursued by 
a relentless and spiteful fate. It was nothing to take 
the train, or tramp hours to a certain spot in the heat 
of the day, only to find on our arrival that the sun had 
grown tired of shining, and for the rest of our vigil was 
sulking behind gloomy clouds. Often, it added the 
last ironical touch by coming out again in full splendor 
as soon as we had exposed all our plates. 

Certainly, one afternoon we seemed to be having an 
amazing stroke of luck. We found a native fisherman 
angling in a foaming torrent amid wild crags with a 
background of waterfalls and peaks. Also our camera 
caught him just when he had caught a fish. But fate 
was only mocking us, for when we were developing 
that evening, the ghastly fact was discovered that the 
fisherman and his newly-caught fish were mixed up on 
the plate with an idyllic village on a hill which with 
many struggles and waits we had photographed that 
morning! 

As far as weather was concerned, things went from 
bad to worse, and we have never known the sun so 
fickle in Switzerland. As a rule, our English gray days 
are unknown and the good actinic light over here is 
appreciated by al’ -hotographers. This summer the 
weather has been y all over Europe and, as'some of 
our amateur poliuc.ans would say, will be, until Amer- 
ica steps in and takes a hand in the game. 

Some progressive Swiss hotel-keepers are discussing 
the organization of a big photographic competition to 
be held over here in the winter-season, the prizes for 
which will consist of free board and lodging at the 
hotel where the competitor is staying. It is an original 
and very practical idea, and there will be every incen- 
tive to use a camera with taste and intelligence. The 
details have not yet been worked out; but we hear that 
there are to be plenty of prizes and one or two dates 
for judging. 

Evidences of the London Salon have reached us here 
and we have seen a reproduction of an excellent por- 
trait exhibited there of Lord Grey of Falloden, in an 

(Continued on Page 280) 
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BOOK-REVIEWS 


Books reviewed in this magazine, or any others our 
readers may desire, will be furnished by us at the lowest 
market-prices. Send for our list of approved books. 


Maktnc Your Camera Pay, by Frederick C. Davis. 
96 pages. Price, cloth $1.00. New York: Robert 
M. McBride & Company. 

Readers of PHotro-Era MaGazine will recall the 
series of practical articles, “Selling Your Photographs,” 
by Frederick C. Davis, which appeared during 1921 and 
1922. These articles proved to be so helpful that a 
demand for them virtually exhausted the supply of 
back numbers of the magazine. In view of their popu- 
larity, it was decided to issue the articles in book-form 
under the title “Making Your Camera Pay”. This 
has been done, and the result is a neat, well-printed 
little book of practical information which tells the 
reader in an interesting way what to photograph and 
what not to photograph, the kind of pictures editors 
want and why, analyses available markets and. stimu- 
lates the camerist to put more into his photographic 
work and thus derive greater pleasure and _ profits 
therefrom. Whether the reader is interested in the 
subject as a possible source of livelihood or whether he 
wishes to find a way to finance his photographic hobby, 
in either case, the little book will be found a practical 
and very helpful answer to the question how to earn 
money with a camera. 


This Month’s Contributing Critics 


SeLpom have our assistant-editors—the Contribut- 
ing Critics—acquitted themselves so brilliantly as in 
the current issue in analysing and criticising Dr. 
Rohdenburg’s marine. Between them, they have pre- 
sented the merits and faults with rare insight, frank- 
ness and consideration, and have suggested easy means 
whereby the picture may be materially improved. 
The critic whose words of reproof and counsel head the 
list is an able and successful professional photographer 
and, unlike the average craftsman who airs his opin- 
ions in print, he shows not only a clear compre- 
hension of the rules of pictorial composition, but an 
unusual capacity for correctness, clearness and facility 
in expression. This is the first and also welcome ap- 
pearance of Mr. Leeds as one of Our Contributing 
Critics. 

A. L. Overton, whose name is familiar to our readers 
as a writer for this department, again shows his ability 
to appreciate the subtlety and ambiguity of a com- 
position which invites contemplation and _ specula- 
tion, and tests the beholder’s critical faculty. 

{. L. C. Morse is not to be trifled with in matters 
of serious criticism. He is not only a technical expert 
in photography, but a fearless, honest and constructive 
critic. He is a valued member of the Chicago Camera 
Club and, by profession, instructor in modern lan- 
guages. His refreshingly frank opinions are as valu- 
able as they are welcome to these columns. 


William S. Davis is a well-known figure in Puorto- 
Era MaGazine as a writer, illustrator and pictorial 
competitor. He is a recognised authority in matters 
of art and, by profession, a marine-painter with photo- 
graphic writing as a profitable sideline. Appreciat- 
ing the educational value of O. C. C. department, Mr. 
Davis has been pleased to send, for the first time, his 
opinion of a picture offered for public criticism in this 
magazine. It will be read with interest and respect. 

The other three critics are amateur workers, pure 
and simple. With the exception of Dr. Adair, they 
are frequent contributors. They, too, show a fine 
sense of discrimination in matters of composition, 
technique and pictorial beauty, and manifest a sincere 
desire to be of service in the cause of artistic picture- 
making. We are sure that the efforts of these and the 
other Contributing C rities are deeply appreciated by 
Puoto-Era’s thoughtful readers. A. 


Prompt Service Assured 


We have been informed that Howland & Dewey 
Company (Eastman Kodak Company), 545 Market 
Street, San Francisco, California, have been appointed 
wholesale distributors of the McMurtry Photo-Meter 
in the exclusive territory of California, Arizona, Nevada 
and Oregon. All dealers in these states will be supplied 
by the Howland & Dewey Company. In the east, 
Pinkham & Smith Company, 292 Boylston Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts, will supply dealers. Mc- 
Murtry & Company 4133 Kenmore Avenue, Chicago, 
Illinois, will be glad to hear from reliable dealers who 
have wholesale distributing facilities for this photo- 
meter in exclusive territory still open in the United 
States. 


The Toronto Camera Club 


Tue club-year of the Toronto Camera Club, Toronto, 
Canada, ended September 30, 1922; and, according 
to its secretary, Mr. Russ M. Collins, the year has 
been marked by increased activities which have in- 
cluded exceptionally interesting and beautiful exhibi- 
tions. Moreover, the club-membership has increased 
steadily. During October a lantern-slide exhibition, 
with prizes, demonstrations, the annual meeting, a talk 
by Mr. Charles Aylett, lately returned from England. 
on soft-focus lens-work, and competition with prizes for 
landscapes, marines, portraits, genres, architectural 
subjects and for novices occupied the attention of the 
members. The club is flourishing and it hopes to in- 
crease its service to members and to the community. 


London Letter 
(Continued from preceding page) 


illustrated paper. Our readers have probably heard 
of the opening of the Salon by now, and as we are shortly 
to leave for England, we shall be able to refer to the 
pictures in our next letter. 

Our summer-book on the Bernese Oberland, published 
on this side of the Atlantic last spring by Messrs. Mills 
and Boon, is to be issued in the States by Messrs. 
Dutton. As it is copiously illustrated by photography, 
we may, perhaps, be pardoned for mentioning it in 
these notes; and, if it is the means of directing the 
footsteps of Americans to this wonderful and pictorial 
little holiday-country, it will have achieved its purpose, 
for we are sure that they will not regret their coming. 
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